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Editorial: the Civil Rights Bill 


Freedom-—but when? 


The United States Senate last Friday passed the 
Civil Rights Bill, the most far-reaching legislation of 
its kind in American history, which is expected to 
become law very soon. The bill outlaws racial dis- 
crimination in schools, voting, employment, public 
places, private enterprise offering public accommoda- 
tion and in the distribution of federal funds. It 
also provides new machinery for enforcing the 
practice of non-discrimination. 


Reactions to the passage of the bill among leaders 
of various sections of the civil rights movement have 
varied. Malcolm X, leader of a militant breakaway 
group of the Black Muslims, described the bill as a 
“rubber cheque” which would build the Negroes up 
for a big let-down because it could not be cashed. On 
the other hand Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People, said it was a “ giant step forward.” 


No one believes that the passage of the bill will by 
itself do much to improve conditions for the Negroes. 
Experience of other legal declarations of Negro rights 
does not provide much cause for optimism. It is 
now ten years since the US Supreme Court declared 
racial segregation in schools unconstitutional; today 
not one of Mississippi’s 290,000 Negro children goes 
to a desegregated school. 


The bill will, however, strengthen the civil rights 
movement at least to the extent that it makes clear 
that the aims of the demonstrations are supported by 
federal law. But the bitter fight put up by the 
Southerners in the Senate will certainly be followed 
by violent resistance in the southern states them- 
selves. In this situation the fact that Senator Gold- 
water, the likely Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency, voted against the bill may have a particularly 
bad effect. The reason that Goldwater gave for 


price 6d 
(US 20 cents) 


opposing the bill - that it was unconstitutional - will 
give some colour of legality to southern resistance. 
Governor Wallace of Alabama has already said: 


“Tt is not up to me as Governor . . . to énforce 
that law. It will be up to the Justice Department, 
the executive wing - and the Army probably. They 
need not call on me.” 


But it is likely that the bill will take a secondary 
place on the civil rights scene this summer. The 
Council of Federated Organisations is sending 
hundreds of volunteers into Mississippi, the very 
heart of the most virulent southern racism, for one 
of the most ambitious civil rights projects yet under- 
taken (described on pages 6 and 7 of this issue). It 
is very likely that they will be subjected to serious 
violence by white racists. Three civil rights workers 
are already missing and their car has been found 
burnt out. 


Meanwhile Negroes in the North are becoming more 
militant. There are rumours and newspaper reports 
of organised terrorism by Negroes in New York and 
although it is difficult to be certain how true these 
are, it does look as though the patience of some 
Negroes, and their commitment to non-violent 
methods, may be close to breaking point. Lawrence 
Landry, a Negro sociologist from Chicago, has said: 


“In 1964 we will establish the principle that 
Negroes will do whatever is necessary to be 
free.” 


The liberals in American politics, represented by 
men like President Johnson, are trying to make 
adjustments to meet the Negro demands. But what 
they can do seems pitifully inadequate compared with 
the size and urgency of the need. Some measure of 
the gap between the white liberals and the Negro 
militants is shown up by a recent speech made by 
President Johnson in New York in which he said: 


“T predict that in the next ten years we will make 
greater gains toward this goal - toward justice and 
social progress - than at any time in the long 
history of our Republic.” 
Yet many Negroes who do not support Malcolm X’s 
policies would agree with his declaration that 
“ There’s not a black man in this country will wait 
a decade to get this problem solved. This genera- 
tion wants a solution now.” " : 
The solution which Negroes are demanding now will 
require changes in American life which are not likely 
to come soon. Some of these changes require only 
a willingness on the part of white people to put the 
principle of racial equality (to which most northern 
whites pay lip service) into practice, by, for example, 
desegregating residential areas in the cities. Some 
progress has been made in this, most of it as a 
result of non-violent action by Negroes and by some 
whites: there has been a good deal of desegregation 
of buses and some desegregation in housing in the 
North. But the progress made now appears far too 
slow to Negroes who do not want to wait for equality 
any longer. / 
Other changes - principally, the provision of jobs for 
Negroes in an economy with a very high rate of 
unemployment - will require structural alterations in 
American society probably involving greater govern- 
ment control over the economy than Americans have 
ever been prepared to accept before. The civil rights 
movement itself has not yet come to grips with this 
problem. It has been unable, or unwilling, to formu- 
late precisely what it wants and how it can be done. 
It will soon have to come round to doing this if the 
Civil Rights Bill and the dramatic and courageous 
non-violent demonstrations of the past few years 
are to achieve their ultimate aims. 


St Augustine, Florida: a Negro member of a 
group which tried to integrate the all-white 
beach last Sunday is struck on the head by a 
white bather. The Negro in the foreground is 
walking away after receiving a similar blow. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
On, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 


for pamphiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 

North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 64, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 

Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 
lis 6d, 6 Ponte 23s, 1 year 44s, 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: $ months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s, 


America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 

Noe AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. 

Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


3 months 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2s 6a 


for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 pm Sunday June 28 
3 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross 


Pandit Usharbudh Arya 


Classified 


6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Terms: 


Coming events 


DINNER TO MEET Tony and Betty Ambatielos, 
Saturday, July 4, 7 p.m. Chatham Rms, Vic- 
toria Stn. Tickets 30s from LDG, 376 Grays Inn 
Road, London W.C.1. 


LONDON REGION CND mammoth jumble sale, 
St Marks Hall, Homer Row, W.1. Sat. July 4. 
Jumble will be collected during previous week. 
Early notice appreciated. TER 0284. 


Personal 


CAN YOU HELP? We receive many requests 
for Peace News from struggling peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 35s pays for a 
year’s supply. Subs department, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 


CND AND PACIFIST group, planning to share 
maisonette, seek supporter able to supply 
banker’s reference for tenancy agreement. 
Attractive house, central heating, kitchen/diner, 


fridge, large bathroom, c. h.w. Quiet, very 
pleasant near-central area. Good transport. 
Box 314. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD, Falcon House, Burn- 
ley, Lancs. Pen friends - all hobbies. Corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages. 
Send s.a.e. for details. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS invited to help Peace 
News during their holidays. Pre-packing 
Christmas cards, ‘‘ spring ’’ cleaning, despatch 
and general help. Fares and lunches paid. 
Monday-Friday, 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. (to 9.30 p.m. 
Wednesdays). Write, phone (TER 4473) or call, 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross N.1. 


Wanted 


LIFT TO YUGOSLAVIA for two, share petrol. 
Approx 11 July. Box 311. 


Publications 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘‘Socialist 
Leader.’' Still only 4d weekly for an 8-page 
Paper.. Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From 
your newsagent or local ILP branch; or by post 
from 197 Kings Cross Road, London W.C.1. 68 
for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


PEACE PACKETS, a comprehensive Hterature 
service, keeping campaigners up to date with 
the latest publications of many organisations. 
20s a year, start now. Housmans (the Peace 
a booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, London 


Accommodation vacant 


FURNISHED COTTAGE sleep four, mountain vil- 
lage near Aberglaslyn. Mains water, electricity, 
we. Long let £2 weekly. Box 313. 


ROOM IN CND house near Regents Park; c.h., 
c.h.w. Box 312. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in, To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a Classified er 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
yeur advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


26 June, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


-_ 


we 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. Rm 32, Kingsway Hall. 
Christian C’ttee of 100 mtg. 


27 June, Saturday 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Mar- 
ket Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON N.16. 2.30 to 6 p.m. Clissold Park 
(in a marquee at Stoke Newington Field Day). 
Free film show (‘The Children,’ “‘ Not 
Earthly," ‘* Playthings.’’) CND. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6349. Fellowship Party. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIALIST JOURNAL 


A bi-monthly journal of the European Left 


Number Three now available. 


Contents include: 


Vittorio Foa - Incomes Policy: A crucial problem for the unions 

Gilles Martinet - The Future of Gaullism 

Ralph Miliband - Labour’s Framework of Policy 

Sergio de Santis - No Progress for Latin America 

Bianca Boccalli - Studies on Social Mobility 
Comparisons - Incomes Policy and the Trade Unions 
Reportage on England, France, Italy and Germany by 
Coates, Vincent, Roscani and See 


Also articles on Italy, Algeria, India 
Four shillings per copy, or £1 annual subscription from 19 Greenfield Street, 


Dunkirk, Nottingham. 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 
Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE -one word In each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1! 


Please insert my ad. In next............issue(s) 


1 enclose P.O. value...........c0cccee 


LONDON W.1. 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine, 26 Portland Place. 
Forum: ‘‘Probiems of Independence in Tropical 
Africa.’’ Tickets 5s from United World Trust, 
29 Great James Street, W.C.1. 


OXFORD. 
News selling. Contact An 
College. 


SHEFFIELD, 3 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Harts- 
head. Yorkshire Area PPU Mtg. 


TWICKENHAM. 
ham Junc. Open air meeting. 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. 


27-28 June, Sat-Sun 


GLASGOW-FASLANE. Protest march against 
Polaris. Coach fare London-Glasgow 45s. De- 
tails London CND, 5 Caledonian Road, Londo 
N.1. 


10 a.m. to fae Carfax. Peace 
rew Green, Magdalen 


ll a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
Michael Craft. 
INDEC. 


28 June, Sunday 


EWELL, Surrey. 3 p.m. 94 Park Ave East. 
Myrtle Solomon: ‘‘Israel_ and the Arabs - a 


challenge to pacifism.’’ PPU. 

LONDON E.1]. 3 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Bushwood, Leytonstone. Annual Garden Mtg. 
Speaker: Devi Prasad on ‘ Education for 
Peace.'' Followed by tea and concert. PPU. 
LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Pandit Usharbudh Arya, Order 


of the Great Companions. 


LONDON W.1. 3 p.m. Hyde Park (Speakers 
Corner). March past Cyprus High Commission, 
Greek and Turkish Embassies and Foreign 
Office. Peace in Cyprus Committee. 


29 June, Monday 


LONDON W.1. 6.45 p.m. Small Hall, Whitefield 
Church, Tottenham Court Road. Annual Meet- 
ing of London Union of FoR. ‘ Christian Paci- 
fists and the General Electton.’’ Speakers: 
Ronald Huzzard and Ronald Mallone. 


30 June, Tuesday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 at 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Area monthly mtg open to all members for dis- 
cussion, planning and reports. PPU. 


TONBRIDGE, Kent. 8 p.m. 18 Exeter Close. 
FoR meeting: ‘‘ The Way Forward.”’ 


1 July, Wednesday 


LONDON N.16. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Yoakley Road, Off Stoke Newington Church St. 
John Gittings: ‘‘MLF - the German atom 
bomb.’’ CND. 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. House of Commons. 
‘Labour's policy for overseas aid.’’ Speaker: 
Barbara Castle, MP. Labour Peace Fellowship. 


2 July, Thursday 


HEREFORD. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, King 
St. Mtg on Christian attitudes to war, local 
clergymen to speak. CND. 


LETCHWORTH. 
Mtg House, South View. 
bration addressed by Rev F. H. Horne. 


LONDON E.1l. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Bush ge oa Kay Wheeler on her teaching in 
PU. 


3 July, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


LONDON S.W.1. 
Petty France. 
Bob Davenport and others. 


LONDON W.C.1. 6 p.m. French Church, 
Leicester Place. Mass for peace followed by 
a talk on ‘‘ Christian Action ’’ by Ian Hender- 
son, in adjacent Charles Peguy Centre. PAX. 


ORPINGTON. 8 p.m. 54 High Street. Mtg on 
South Arabia. Speaker: A. R, Turky of the 
Peoples Socialist Party of Aden. CND. 


4 July,. Saturday 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


7.45 p.m. Howgills, Friends 
Golden Jubilee Cele- 
FoR. 


India. 


7.30 p.m. ‘‘The Adam & Eve,” 
Westminster YCND folk concert. 
Adm 2s 6d. 


LONDON N.6. 2 p.m. Pond Square, Highgate 


Village. March to Ministry of Defence Building, 
be eit where petition will be handed in. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafieting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6349, Fellowship Party. 


LONDON W.1. 2 p.m. St Marks Hall, Homer 
Row (Edgware Road Tube). London Region 
CND jumble sale. Office (5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, N.1.) open 6-8 p.m. Sunday June 
28 and 12 noon to 10 p.m. each day of the 
week. Collection arranged, phone TER 0284. 


TWICKENHAM. 11am. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham June. Open air meeting: Michael Craft. 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC. 


4-5 July, Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM 4. Sat 2-9 p.m., Sun 10.30 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Typographical Hall, Bath St (near 
Snow Hill stn). ational Committee of 100 
meeting. all welcome. Details from Bill Hether- 
ween (Edgbaston 3411) or Dennis Gould (ARC 


FRODSHAM. Peace Action Centre. Weekend 
school on conscription. All-in charge £1. Tony 
Smythe, Barnaby Martin. CND. 


5 July, Sunday 


peer fos wee Poe! a to 6 p.m. St Pan- 
wn Hall. London Regio: y 8 
include Olive Gibbs, CND oe SPeaker 


7 July, Tuesday 


LONDON S.W.14. 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon 
Road, Sheen Lane. Group meeting, PPU. 


9 July, Thursday 


LONDON E.C.4. 8 p.m. Stationers Hall, War- 
wick Lane (hard by Ludgate Hill). Concert in 
aid of Christian Action. Details from VIC 1646 
(D. le Foe), CIT 4759 (John Morrison). 


10-12 July Fri-Sun 


OXFORD. St. Hughs College. 
‘Factors in the Aetiology of War." 
Prof Norman Bentwich, Mrs Peggy Crane, 
Father Illtud Evans, Prof A. Haddow, Mr 
Edmund Leach, Dr Norman Macdonald, Prof 
L, S. Penrose, Prof Martin Roth, Prof J. Trueta. 
Conference fee: £4. Details: Mrs Barbara 
Edwards, Downside, Park Prewett, Basingstoke, 
Hants. MAPW. 


11 July, Saturday 


LONDON E.11. _3-5.30 p.m. Wanstead Com- 
munity Centre, The Green. Summer school on 
‘* Disengagement.’’ Speaker: Alan Shuttleworth. 
Details from London CND, 5 Caledonian Road, 
N.1, TER 0284. 


11-12 July Sat-Sun 


EALING, Town Hall. West London CND Sum- 
mer Festival. Opening Sat. 1.30 p.m. by well- 
known personality. Fair, stalls, competition, 
folk concert, day school (Sunday) on non- 
violence and CND policy (speakers Peter Moule 
and Michael Freeman). Full details and offers 
of help to Ian Pearce (Iver 1633) or Ruth Craft 
(EAL 6520). 


12 July, Sunday 


LONDON E.11. 3-5.30 p.m. Wanstead Com- 
munity Centre, The Green. Summer school: 
‘‘NATO."’ Speaker: Terence Heelas. Discus- 
sion. Details from London CND, 5 Caledonian 
Road, N.1. TER 0284. 


LONDON W.5. 3-9 p.m. Questors Theatre, Mat- 
tock Lane, Ealing. Summer school: ‘ Direct 
Action.’' Speakers: Michael Freeman and Peter 
Moule. Details from London CND, 5 Caledonian 
Road, N.1. TER 0284. 


19 July, Sunday 


Conference: 
Speakers: 


BRIGHTON. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Lecture Theatre, 
Public Library Annexe, Church St. Summer 
school on ‘ European Defence."’ Speaker: 


Richard Gott. 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Is NATO finished ? 

Read ‘ Nato’s Final Decade” by 
John Gittings and Richard Gott. 
Just out price 1s 6d from London 
Region CND, 5 Caledonian Rd, N.1. 


Details from London CND, 5 
TER 0284. 
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Bundeswehr danger: admiral’s warning 


The warning published in the last two 
issues of the West German paper Quick 
by Vice-Admiral Heye that the West 
German armed forces or Bundeswehr are 
in danger of developing into a “state 
within a state” is only surprising in that 
one did not expect the admiral to make 
it. Hellmuth Heye is the Wehrbeauftrag- 
ter (ombudsman) appointed by the West 
German parliament to watch over the 
constitutional rights of servicemen. He 
is also the product of a militarist family; 
he commanded an elite corps of the 
Nazi navy, and he is not the kind of 
man who scares easily when the military 
starts getting uppish. His warning 
should be taken seriously in both Bonn 
and Westminster. 

Vice-Admiral Heye admitted that after 
two and a half years in the post of 


Gipsy families 
find a home 


The “travelling people” of Iver in 
Buckinghamshire arrived “home on 
June 18 with the public and official bles- 
sing of the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, The Guardian re- 
ported on June 19. After years of prose- 
cution and persecution, 32 gipsy families, 
who had been vetted by Eton Rural 
District Council, have been given two 
acres of ground, with running hot and 
cold water, ablution blocks and laundries, 


- and an acre and a half for horse 


tethering. 
Mr F. V. Corfield, Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, told these gipsy families 
that he hoped all the gipsies in the 
country would eventually change from 
caravan dwellers to conventional house- 
holders in a settled community. Among 
the women particularly 
seemed eager to say how much they 
appreciated their permanent site, for 
which every caravan family pays £1 10s 
per week. One young woman with three 
children had paid £60 in fines last winter, 
when their caravan was moved from one 
hedgerow or grass verge by the police 
almost every other day. Another said 
they had rarely been able to beg drinking 
water from householders. “The only 
way we could get it was by telling 
garages it was for the radiator of our 
lorry,” they said. 

In the height of the snow some of them 
had to melt it to get drinking water. 
One_ 63-year-old woman who had been 
in the district all her life and had 15 
children in her caravan, walked half a 
mile each time she wanted water from 
a spring. She had her first experience 
of running water when the site was 
formed two months ago. They were 
highly satisfied, she said, and some who 
did not seem to appreciate it as much 
as they might did not know when they 
were well off. The days of the Romanies 
were over. They had only travelled 
around because no one wanted them. 
Now they had a place where they could 
stay they would not roam, and the 
younger ones’ only ambition was to get 
a council house. ; 

They showed now by their gardens and 
well-dressed children that the only differ- 
ence between them and most of their 
neighbours was that they appeared to 
have more sparkle, The Guardian report 
continued. They also had _ humility. 
“The likes of us aren’t allowed on ordin- 
ary caravan sites,” explained one mother 
without rancour. “ We don’t mind being 
called gipsies - we don’t really mind 
what we are called.” 

Meanwhile it was necessary for Coun- 
cillor J. R. V. Dutton, chairman of the 
council, to assure his audience that 
“these people are human beings, like 
you or J.” } 

Iver has been able to provide only for 
those families which have long connec- 
tions with the area. It seems that next 
winter many gipsies will still be refused 
drinking water for their children. 


! renounce war and I will never 
é support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 

member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 


House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
———— eS Tk 


Wehrbeauftragter he recognised that it 
had been wishful thinking to believe that 
he could influence the development of 
the Bundeswehr towards guaranteeing 
the rights of the individual. 

Anyone who has watched the develop- 
ment of the Bundeswehr could have told 
the good seaman that he was very likely 
on a fool’s errand. Take first of all 
Heye’s office. It took over a year and a 
half’s discussion to choose the first 
Wehrbeauftragter. (Guardian, February 
20, 1959.) He was a General Grolmann 
who was later dismissed for alleged 
homosexual activities. Heye is the 
second incumbent. Then there was the 
case of “Dr” Schneider. This gentleman 
had been appointed to devise the psycho- 
logical tests to which all those above 
the rank of major had to submit. The 
purpose of these tests was to help estab- 
lish the ideological make-up of would-be 
senior officers. The “doctor” tested 700 
officers before he was exposed as a fake 
and arrested. (Die Welt, September 16, 
1958.) 

As for the leaders of the Bundeswehr, 
the first, Lieutenant-General Speidel, was 
described by the kindly Observer (Sep- 
tember 22, 1957) as “neither a real 
resister (to Hitler) nor a real Nazi.” 
The present chief, Trettner, fought for 
Franco and played an important role in 
the assault on Rotterdam. The present 
commander of the naval units of the 


Bundeswehr, Admiral] Gerlach, showed 
where he stands by a lecture he gave 
in Hamburg in 1951. He said, “The 
masses are in no way capable of forming 
their own judgment and acting inde- 
pendently. They want to be ruled... 
I won’t make any secret of it that for 
me not everything in the Third Reich 
was a terrible mistake .. . with all the 
mistakes that were made there was 
much that was so exemplary, so much 
that was related to the character of the 
people and the times, that one can 
only regard it as good experience and 
take it into the future.” (Der Spiegel, 
April 3, 1957.) 


Recent cases of brutality that have come 
to light (Quick, February 9, 1964) have 
shown that this philosophy has corrupted 
many of the junior officers and NCOs. I 
saw this developing already in 1957 
when I worked as a temporary teacher 
with the West German Luftwaffe. 

It is not surprising therefore that Briga- 
dier W. F. K. Thompson, on his return 
from Germany in 1961, should have re- 
garded the official anti-traditionalist line 
of the Bundeswehr as a temporary 
aberration. (Daily Telegraph, November 
28, 1961.) Nor is it surprising that the 
defence correspondent of the Observer 
could write (September 15, 1963): 
“Recent developments have excited sus- 
picion that the brave new experiment 
of an army of ‘civilians in uniform ’ is 


EMERGENCY IN GUIANA 


Demerara, British Guiana: British Governor Sir Richard Luyt listens to reports 
from officials on the racial violence in the area during his visit there on June 12 


about to be modified. Foremost of the 
signs is the recent transfer of several 
senior officers of the ‘20th July’ group.” 
The 20th July group were officers who 
plotted against Hitler in 1944. 


According to the Siiddeutsche Zeitung 
(October 14, 1963) the Bundeswehr has 
already over 400,000 men equipped with 
all the hardware of a modern service. 
It is going on expanding and is to have 
a reserve of 300,000. Admiral Heye’s is 
the most authoritative statement we 
have yet had on the dangers arising 
from the Bundeswehr, 


Ban-bomb petition 
for Bonn rally 


Andrew Trasler writes: The Central 
Committee of the West German Easter 
Marches is organising a mass demonstra- 
tion in Bonn on August 29, at which it is 
expected that several thousand sup- 
porters from all parts of the Federal 
Republic will be present. During the 
meeting a petition to the Bundestag will 
be presented. The petition, which has 
been circulated since Easter, calls on the 
Bundestag to stop German participation 
in the MLF, the proposed NATO multi- 
lateral force; to abandon plans to equip 
the Bundeswehr with atomic weapons; 
to study plans for an atom-free zone in 
Central Europe; and to set up a dis- 
armament authority. The demonstra- 
tion will also be coupled with local 
activities for Anti-War Day on Septem- 
ber 1, the 25th anniversary of the 
German attack on Poland. 


Danish CND plans 


election campaign 


The Danish Kampagnen Mod Atomvaben 
is making preparations for a large-scale 
campaign in connection with the General 
Elections this autumn. Conditions in 
Denmark are considered favourable for 
this action, partly because of the election 
laws and partly because of Denmark's 
special position in NATO. 


A course for 100 supporters has been 
organised, and the writer, Carl Scharn- 
berg, who is a prominent figure in the 
Kampagnen Mod Atomvabden, will be 
travelling throughout the country to pre- 
Pare the campaign. An election hand- 
book will be distributed to all campaign- 
ers. On the Saturday before the election, 
marches will be organised in Copen- 
hagen, Arhus and elsewhere. Recently 
three small leaflets were published in a 
series called ‘“ Election 1964.” They 
deal with the arms race, nuclear-free 
zones and nuclear disarmament, and they 
have been distributed to all the 1,300 
parliamentary candidates. 

A special effort will be made to send 
reading material to all the 400,000 young 
people who will be voting for the first 
time. Carl Scharnberg recently wrote in 
Frit Danmark: “We have always said 
that our work must have political conse- 
quences, The test ban treaty has 
created new possibilities. We now have 
time for re-thinking and creative poli- 
tics,” 


Scots discuss art and morality 


Geoffrey Carnall reports: John Arden’s 
Peace News article “A Theatre of Sexu- 
ality and Poetry” was the starting-point 
of a short conference Jast weekend at 
Scottish Churches’ House, Dunblane. 

Foliowing the drama conference at last 
year’s Edinburgh Festival, when for 
several seconds excited citizens saw a 
nude model being wheeled across a re- 
mote gallery of the McEwan Hall, there 
has been much discussion in Scotland 
about art and morality. The Rev Ian 
Fraser, of Scottish Churches’ House, was 
anxious to get artists and their religious 
critics talking to one another in a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere. So he organised, 
in association with the Scottish Art 
Teachers Association, a “ consultation on 
the autonomy and responsibility of the 
arts.” He took the night-club scene in 
The Workhouse Donkey, and Arden’s 
discussion of it in the Peace News 
article, as an example of the way in 


which an artist might find himself at 
odds with the guardians of the nation’s 
morais. 


The discussion was somewhat muted by 
the very evident desire of a)l present to 
be broadminded. Perhaps, too, the most 
important differences of Opinion con- 
cerned ideas about what good behaviour 
was, and this issue was avoided. Every- 
one was ready to accept that the artist 
is bound to shock and distress insecure 
people, people with a vested interest in 
the status quo. Participants were re- 
minded that publicans and harlots go 
into the Kingdom of God before the 
chief priests and elders: publicans 
and harlots (not ex-publicans and ex- 
harlots). 


The most interesting session was one 
introduced by Thomas Gardner on 
violence in art. He laid special emphasis 
on the violence of working-class life, and 


suggested that “ TV violence ” was objec- 
tionable mainly because it avoided focus- 
sing on the sources of violence in the 
social environment. A senior ITV official 
was present, and he replied that the 
companies were dependent on the sort 
of plays that dramatists actually sent in. 
He would be delighted to put on any 
adequately-written plays which dealt 
vigorously with social issues. 

The painter James Morrison immediately 
promised to submit a script on the 
evils of TV. 

The main difference that emerged be 
tween the artists and their critics was 
that many of the latter were dissatisfied 
with the lack of what the Rev R. 
Macnicol called a ‘‘ redemptive ” element 
in contemporary work. The artists 
present seemed to agree that any artist 
who had a positive message for mankind 
at the present time was a freak. 
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Editorial 


The war on hunger is postponed 


The United Nations Trade and Develop- 
ment Conference at Geneva, which ended 
on June 16, produced few concrete 
measures to help the underdeveloped 
countries. Yet the conference may prove 
to have been one of the most important 
events since the end of the Second 
World War. 


The most significant result of the con- 
ference was the coming together of the 
poor nations as a single group, the so- 
called “75,” presenting a united front 
in their demands for new world trade 
arrangements. Although this group is 
economically weak (the major capitalist 
nations control about 80% of all world 


~ a 


trade), it is, potentially at least, politic- 
ally strong both because of its voting 
power at the UN and because of the 
desire of both sides in the cold war (or 
all three sides, if China is considered 
too) to win its support. If this group 
can increase its influence in world 
politics, it may be able to direct some 
of the energy which the major powers 
now give to the cold war into a world- 
wide programme to abolish poverty. 


But we are a long way from that yet. 
The Geneva conference represents a step 
in the right direction - but a very. small 
one. It is true that the rich countries 
promised to give 1% of their gross 


national product in aid (for Britain this 
means nearly doubling its present con- 
tribution) but it remains to be seen how 
long it will take for these promises to 
be fulfilled. 


On the more important issue of guaran- 
teeing markets and fair prices for the 
exports of the underdeveloped countries 
no agreement was reached, both because 
of disagreement between the rich and 
the poor, and disagreement among the 
major rich nations (particularly France, 
Britain and the United States) them- 
selves. Of the big three Western powers, 
Britain was perhaps the most helpful (in 
proposing a plan for aiding poor coun- 


tries whose export income drops badly), 
the United States was least helpful, and 
France was most dogmatic about keeping 
to her own way of helping. 


The compromise reached between rich 
and poor was that the conference should 
meet regularly in future at three-year 
intervals, and that a UN trade and de 
velopment board should meet every six 
months and should be served by a per- 
manent secretariat. It has been agreed 
that each nation should have one vote 
in these bodies (thus giving overwhelm- 
ing voting power to the poor nations) 
although the conference recognised that 
there would be a need to try to reach 
agreement with the rich countries (which 
will, of course, retain their overwhelm- 
ing €conomic power) before votes for 
specific measures were taken, The 
Secretary-General of the UN has been 
given the responsibility of working out 
the details of the decision-making mach- 
inery. 


The area of agreement, therefore, re- 
mains modest and vague. But it was 
quite an achievement (for which the 
British delegate, Edward Heath, deserves 
some of the credit) to prevent the con- 
ference ending in a stalemate. The 
skeletal outline of international machin- 
ery which could help the poor countries 
has been agreed upon. Whether this 
machinery proves to be effective will 
depend on whether the rich countries 
can raise the extra money for increased 
aid and agree on co-ordinated measures 
to protect the vulnerable exports of the 
underdeveloped countries. And they 
must do this soon. Progress so far has 
been dreadfully slow and the poor 
nations, which have acted with consider- 
able restraint, are likely to get more 
impatient if it doesn’t speed up. 


The Ghanaian delegation 
at the conference 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Mutilated ballad 


It seems to be my unlucky month at the 
cinema. Having recovered from last 
week's compulsory look at advertising, 
this week I thought I would see Ballad 
of a Soldier at a nice cosy Classic cinema, 
where they usually treat you fairly 
weil. 

Ballad of a Soldier is a highly romantic 
Russian film about young lovers on a 
train in wartime. The story is terrible, 
but there is genuine sentiment in the 
filming of the Russian countryside, the 
railway with its great clanking steam 
engines and crowded stations, and the 
wartime atmosphere of confusion and 
doom. All this is photographed very 
lovingly; the film is in fact not so much 
a ballad of a soldier, but a ballad of 
Russia or even of the railway. 

An essential part of the effect it creates 
is the dialogue; not what is said but the 
language in which it is said. The 
Russian language must be about the 
most beautiful in the world; and in a 
film which is so much an evocation of 
Russia, the speech takes on more than 
usual importance. It was therefore a 
complete nightmare to find that the ver- 
sion shown at the Notting Hill Gate 
Classic was dubbed into American. Dub- 
bing is a terrible practice at the best 
of times; in this case it mutilated the 
film beyond imagination. It was like 
seeing someone you know take on a com- 
pletely different character. 

I can’t think what possessed anyone to 
do this to the film in the first place, 
let alone show it. And I should certainly 
like to know why Classic screened this 
version after they had advertised the 
film in their monthly film guide as 
having Russian dialogue and English 
subtitles. 

It emerged in the case of Visconti's film 
The Leopard that unless a_ director 
specifically provides against it in his 


contracts, he has no redress against a 
company which dubs a film unknown to 
him. I can’t think that the director of 
Ballad of a Soldier could knowingly have 
permitted his film to be wrecked in this 
way; but it has happened. The only 
thing we can do about this, I suppose, 
is to raise an almighty rumpus every 
time we see a film which has been 
destroyed by dubbing. Complain to the 
manager; write to the company; demand 
your money back. It’s high time for a 
bit of audience control in the cinema. 


* * % 


The Oxford University proctors have 
been extraordinarily high-handed in 
their treatment of five people who took 
part in the demonstration against the 
South African ambassador last week. 
Certain of their punishments, in fact, 
might have been awarded by Dr Ver- 
woerd himself: banishment from the 
city of Oxford and an embargo on taking 
part in any political activities for a 
year. 


The demonstration was undoubtedly 
rowdy; but it is surely up to the city 
police to prosecute if anyone’s behaviour 
warrants prosecution. It should not be 
the business of the university authorities 
to administer civil justice, still less to 
interfere with people’s individual and 
political liberties in the way that they 
did last week. 


The power of the proctors has dimin- 
ished considerably since the time when 
they had complete jurisdiction over 
undergraduates, including the power to 
inflict corporal punishment; but it is still 
too great. The proctors have often used 
their power to prevent the expression of 
political dissent in the university; and in 
all the discussion which has surrounded 
these abuses of power, J have never 
heard a convincing explanation of why 


they exist at all. There is no place for 
them in the second half of the twentieth 
century. 
* * a 

In the considerable discussion about 
abortion these days, I find it hard to 
understand those who take an absolutist 
moral position. 


This position was outlined with great 
conviction on TV last week by John 
Biggs-Davison, the Conservative MP for 
Chigwell. He said that although he had 
one handicapped child, he thought it 
wrong, even in cases where some ab- 
normality in the child seemed likely, 
to have an abortion. Once you get on 
the moral escalator of saying that human 
life can be taken, he said, there is no 
knowing where you may get off. 


Quite apart from the considerable doubt 
there is as to whether a young foetus 
can be considered as possessing human 
life, it seems to me that Mr Biggs- 
Davison’s statement is curious in that 
he, like most people, is already on the 
moral escalator in that he is ready to 
kill people in war. ! 

Of course, war is a different problem, 
and a more complicated one than abor- 
tion. But abortion, too, is a difficult 
issue, as the rest of the TV programme 
made clear, and I can’t help feeling that 
the profession of absolute moral stand- 
ards is a way of fleeing from the prob- 
lems involved. 

Ls *« * 


Writing in the London Diary in last 
week's New Statesman, Flavus made a 
mistake about the attitude of the South 
African authorities towards non-racialism 
in sport which it is important to correct. 
He wrote: 

“The decision of the South African 

athletic authorities to include Africans 

in their Olympics team and to declare 


their adherence to the Olympic code 
shows the importance of sport to South 
Africans. Those honourable athletes 
who refuse to compromise with 
apartheid in sport have always held 
that if a firm line is taken the South 
Africans will cave in. Now they have: 
faced with the alternative of ostracism 
or conceding the rights of non-Euro- 
pean sportsmen, the South African 
sporting establishment just cannot face 
being excluded from international 
sport.” 


What has in fact happened is that a 
handful of non-white athletes have been 
included in the South African Olympic 
team, but they were selected by an 
administration organised on racialist 
lines after racially segregated trials. 
This dodge by the South African sports 
authorities to get into the Olympics no 
more represents non-racialism in South 
African sport than the Transkei bantu- 
stan represents democracy or freedom 
for Africans. 


It seems that the International Olympic 
Committee is fully aware of this. Its 
president, Otto Mayer, has said that the 
condition for South Africa’s participa- 
tion in the Olympic Games is a public 
statement renouncing racial discrimina- 
tion in sport. It is safe to assume that 
at least the Afro-Asian members of the 
IOC will see to it that this condition is 
enforced in practice. 


Strangely enough, Flavus himself seemed 
to half-recognise what has happened 
when he went on: 
“Further pressure is now needed to 
ensure ... that the Olympic principles 
are generally implemented by the 
introduction of multi-racial sport with- 
in South Africa itself.” 
That, I should say, is the understatement 
of the year. 


ars 
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Tom McGrath 


ART AS SIMPLE 
AS IT CAN BE 


Jean Arp: an exhibition of paintings, 
drawings, reliefs and sculptures. Brook 
Street Gallery, 24 Brook Street, 
London W.1, until the end of the 
summer. 


Even in 1964, when modern art is an old- 
fashioned term, the work of twentieth 
century artists is regarded as “ difficult. 
In part this is due to the alienation 
between the creator and the society he 
lives in. He is not understood because 
he puts forward new values and expert 
ments with the old. Sometimes, of 
necessity, his creations are complex and 
difficult to understand. But much need- 
less confusion is caused by the preten- 
tious minds on the fringe of the arts - 
some critics and occasionally even artists 
themselves. They surround art with 
mystery and make it inaccessible to 
others. That art might be an easy and 
enjoyable experience to participate in 1s 
never considered by such people. 


Jean Arp, as much as any other painter 
or sculptor of our times, is a “ modern. 
At 76, he is one of the major figures in 
the history of twentieth century art. One 
of the founders of Dadaism, he played a 
key part in those avant-garde movements 
that developed from it. The influence of 
his work extends to advertising and 
design. His sculptures, lucid and_eco- 
nomical in style, are an individual 
achievement of the highest order. Yet 
his work remains close to life and avoids 
pomposity. 

Einstein’s phrase - “ Everything must be 
as simple as it can be, but not simpler 

- touches the essence of Arp’s work. He 
has written of his desire to produce art 
“like a plant that produces a fruit.” But 


Brian Loughran 


he does not believe in imitation. He 
speaks of his love ‘for nature but not 
its substitutes.’ Such ideas make an 
art that need only be seen to be under- 
stood, as simply as we understand the 
beauty of a rose. But simplicity is 
difficult for the Western mind trained 
to respect the monumental and com- 
plex. 


How, for instance, are we to approach 
the smaller works in which Arp displays 
the playful Dadaist of his personality? 
One of them, a water colour entitled 
“ead,” appears at first as only a pat- 
tern of shape and colour. But look twice 
and the shapes assemble before your 
eyes. You see the head suddenly, as a 


revelation. 


It is a joke with a significance that 
cannot quite be grasped, the kind of joke 
the Dadaists excelled in. The acade- 
mician will tell you, however, that jokes 
don’t make great art. Yet the same 
gloomy voice will accept the evasive 
humour of the Japanese arts. If Arp’s 
work did, in fact, eome from the East, 
it would be more readily accepted as 
something “ foreign.” 


He is, however, working within the 

Western tradition, even if his work 

comes close to the atmosphere of the 

East. His ideas have grown from him- 

self and present a quiet beauty that 

challenges fundamental assumptions in 
our culture. But he is an artist of our 
culture, whatever his criticisms. 

Of the beginnings of Dadaism he wrote: 
“We searched for an elementary art 
that would, we thought, save mankind 
from the furious folly of those times. 
We aspired to a new order that might 


The coalminer’s rights 


A Plan for the Miners. ( Derbyshire Area, 
National Union of Mineworkers, 6d.) 


rge Bernard Shaw said coal mining 
os Fah atrocity.” To 600,000 families 
in this country it is a means of liveli- 
hood. This pamphlet argues that © since 
the miner invests his skill in the mining 
industry and hazards his life into the 
bargain” he is entitled to demand his 
rights from the industry. The Derby- 
shire Area of the National Union of 
Mineworkers is to be congratuated for 
producing an urgent statement of these 
rights supported by painstaking research 
based on a thorough analysis of the 
effect of technical change on the coal 
industry. The social consequences of 
increasing automation in Britain are 
usually predicted on the basis of the 
effects of rapid technical change in 
American industry. The British coal 
industry is undergoing a technical revolu- 
tion as rapid as any in America and so 
the views of the miners have widespread 
importance. 


In the coal industry, “the changes that 
might have been expected to occur In a 
generation have been concentrated in the 
last six years.” Coal face mechanisation 
and major colliery reconstructions have 
led to the closure of 240 pits and a drop 
of 200,000 in the number of miners. 
More than that, they have transformed 
the faceworker’s job, disrupted the tra- 
ditional working life of the miner and 
dramatically altered the occupational 
structure of the industry. These changes 
have earned for the nationalised coal 
industry praise from all quarters (even 
the Conservative Government); but for 


the miners they have meant vulnerability 
and insecurity. 


No sooner is the mechanisation revolu- 
tion drawing to a close than the automa- 
tion revolution is beginning. Already 
two electronically controlled coal faces 
- manless faces - are in operation, and 
it is the policy of the National Coal 
Board to produce half their output from 
such automated faces within the next ten 
years. By the end of the 1960s the 
number of miners will fall to between 
400,000 and 450,000. 


In this situation the Derbyshire miners’ 
plan is important not only to miners but 
to workers in any industry facing rapid 
change. The pamphlet argues that the 
changes occurring are too immense to be 
dealt with inside the industry: a new 
political initiative is required. To pro- 
vide alternative employment and security 
for miners, national planning and more 
public ownership are required along with 
the strengthening of democratic control 
of the nationalised industries. 


It is highly encouraging to have the 
mineworkers urging greater workers’ 
control over decisions in their industry. 
After generations of struggle, the miners 
obtained nationalisation and the elements 
of industrial democracy. However, in 
many collieries, consultative committees 
have stagnated because the miners have 
not insisted that they be taken seriously. 
The miners should be aware by now 
that they cannot rely on their “ friends ” 
among the managers to safeguard their 
interests. When major changes are 
taking place the social consequences are 
enormous and the only way the workers 


Torse Vegetal, by Jean Arp 


venture the balance between heaven 
and hell.” 


He was essentially a revolutionary and 
hit hard at our Western vanity of 
intellect : 
“Man declares red what he called 
green the day before and what in 
reality is black. He is forever making 
definite statements on life, man and 
art, and he has no more idea then 
what life, man and art actually are.” 
His sculptures are more acceptable to 
Western taste because they are closer to 
our traditions, but the power of “ Torse 
Vegetal,” the largest piece in this exhibi- 
tion, is in its direct simplicity. At first 
it might remind you of a cactus. Then, 
a woman’s body. Its elongated shape 
suggests the phallic symbol of primitive 
man, but the perfect balance of its 
marble surface brings to mind a classical 
age. In fact, it is all of these things 
and none of them. It is itself. This is 
not the work of a Picasso who takes the 
natural world to distort and destroy it 
in his art. Arp wants his work to 
become an organic part of nature. 
It is, I think, necessary for both the 
“man in the street” and the “ intel- 
lectual” to alter their way of thinking 
and feeling, certainly their way of 
seeing, if they are to appreciate and 
learn from what Arp has to communi- 
cate. In many ways, his simplicity makes 
the same demand on the spectator as 
Waiting for Godot once did in the 
theatre. He has achieved in art what 
Wittgenstein expressed in philosophy: 
“ Of what we cannot speak, we must be 
silent.” 
If the art of simplicity is not so simple, 
conditions in the Brook Street gallery 


can ensure that social considerations are 
not swamped in a drive for financial 
profitability is to see that the workers 
have a say in the decisions. 

Major deficiencies in the public account- 
ability of the nationalised industries are 
exposed in this pamphlet. For example, 
considerable evidence is produced to 
show that the NCB has, in recent years, 
been _ systematically adjusting _ its 
accounts to conceal “ great and growing 
surpluses.” This is a serious charge 
which is normally only made in private. 
The Derbyshire miners have made it in 
public to show that higher all-round 
wage Increases can be paid without more 
closures of unprofitable collieries. 
However, the evidence suggests that the 
NCB is concealing financial surpluses 
now to make up for deficits concealed in 
the late 1950s. While this does not 
excuse the NCB deceiving the public 
(and the Government?) it does show that 
the executive of the mineworkers’ union 
and Lord Robens are correct in saying 
that the higher all-round wage increases 
are not possible. An NUM conference 
has just rejected its executive’s advice to 
accept just a small increase in wages. A 
ballot of all miners is being held to 
determine the next step - acceptance of 
the wage offers, overtime bans, selective 
strikes or a national strike. In these 
serious and delicate circumstances the 
Derbyshire miners should have been 
absolutely sure of their facts before say- 
ing that the NCB has “great and growing 
surpluses” to pay higher wages 

The trouble with the wages system in 
the coal industry (and in the steel 
industry, the motor industry and any 
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do not help matters. Only “ Torse 
Vegetal” is properly displayed, the rest 
being crowded together and sometimes 
inaccessible. Three of the paintings are 
hung behind a desk presided over by a 
rather formidable lady. If you want to 
look at them, you must disturb her 
privacy and your own peace of mind. 
Some of the sculptures are placed near 
the window so that you feel you will 
have to go into the street to see them 
in three dimensions. IJ had to ask to be 
admitted to the lower gallery - inexplic- 
ably closed - which contained almost 
half the works in the exhibition. 


I wonder what Arp would have thought 
to see his work displayed in such dreary 
surroundings. He liked to have his work 
photographed in a natural environment. 


other industry in which rapid technical 
change has occurred) is that new pro- 
duction techniques have made the old 
wage differentials outdated and useless. 
Production workers on piece rates get 
increased wages as technical advance 
increases productivity; whereas hourly- 
paid workers, like maintenance engin- 
eers, get few or no increases. Yet the 
maintenance engineers are vital since 
they keep the machines going. These 
unequal, unjust wage increases have 
already led to engineering strikes at 
Port Talbot, at Ford’s of Dagenham, and 
in the power stations. This problem is 
likely to become one of the major causes 
of industrial disputes in British industry. 
The Derbyshire miners do not suggest a 
solution in their plan but the NUM as 
a whole will have an opportunity at their 
annual conference in July when they 
discuss a resolution from the Kent 
miners requesting a possible universal 
wage structure. 

The problems which this plan attempts 
to solve are some of the problems arising 
from rapid change in an industry. As 
automation increases, rapid industrial 
change wil] become more familiar - and 
should disarmament break out, there will 
obviously be great industrial readjust- 
ment. In these changes the views of 
the workers are important. The Derby- 
shire miners have given a lead. One can 
only hope that other industries will 
respond. 

Brian Loughran is an operational re- 
search scientist at the National Coal 
Board. This review represents his per- 
sonal views and not necessarily the 
policy of the NCB. 
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John Papworth reports from the USA 


FREEDOM SUMMER 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


Next Wednesday, July 1, many hundreds of white and Negro students, 
doctors, nurses, lawyers and teachers will settle at different points 
throughout Mississippi to begin work on the “ Mississippi Freedom 


Summer.” 


Under the sponsorship of the recently-formed Council of 


Federated Organisations (COFO) - composed of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC), the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People (NAACP), the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), and the Student Non-violent Co-ordinating Committee 
(SNCC) - the summer workers will teach in “freedom schools,” man 
community centres, and work on registering the 380,000 Negroes in 
Mississippi who are eligible to vote, but are not registered. 


John Papworth reports on the situation in Mississippi. 


To visit the towns of the Mississippi delta 
is to be reminded sharply of similar 
towns in Africa. In both places the 
most obvious physical aspect is the divi- 
sion of residential areas into spacious 
white and crowded black homes. There 
is, however, an important difference. A 
city such as, let us say, Nairobi, has only 
recently achieved its independence and, 
given time, the white or European 
houses too can be expected to be largely 
occupied by Africans, whereas the 
Negroes of the USA have been formally 
free and equal citizens for 100 years. 


It would be surprising if the American 
Negro, viewing the ‘wind of change” 
and noting how it has made the African, 
with sweeping swiftness, master in his 
own home, did not begin to experience 


some impatience with his lot. He has 
plenty of other reasons for impatience. 
A Mississippi Negro begins life with the 
handicap that infant mortality among 
black babies is very much greater than 
among white babies. If he survives the 
hazards of birth, his nutrition will almost 
certainly be defective, and probably 
seriously so. As he grows, or rather, 
if he grows, there will be no infant 
nutrition schemes of which his parents 
may take advantage, nor will there be 
any day nurseries, child care classes, or 
facilities for regular health inspection 
such as many civilised countries provide 
but which the wealthiest country in the 
world apparently cannot afford. 


The southern Negro will grow up in a 
house that lacks a bath and probably a 


Mississippi 
an armed state 


becomes 


The Council of Federated Organisations (COFO) which is sponsoring the 
Mississippi summer project, issued earlier this month a detailed 10,000- 
word report on the composition and activities of the Mississippi State 
Legislature in 1964. The introduction to the report is printed below. 


Nowhere is the corruption and hypocrisy of Mississippi’s white com- 
munity more apparent than in the composition and activity of the State 
Legislature. In the past few months, spurred on by the success of 
civil rights work in the state and by COFO’s plans for the coming 
summer, the legislature has worked feverishly to produce legislation 
restricting civil rights and liberties for those who would change the 
Mississippi “ way of life.” 

Lawmakers in floor debate have constantly talked of the coming 
“invasion” of the state, and their attitude has helped to create near 
hysteria in sections of the white community. The Ku Klux Klan and 
other white vigilante groups have revived, and citizens are being advised 
to arm to meet the pending crisis. 

The legislature has done its own share to make Mississippi an armed 
and authoritarian state. Two hundred men have been added to the 
Highway Patrol and the Governor has been given the power to order 
the patrol into local racial ‘‘ emergencies,” even if local authorities do 
not request his aid. The state penitentiary has also been opened for 
the use of municipal and county police. Picketing of public facilities, 
organising boycotts, and leafleting have been made illegal; and bills 
have been introduced to outlaw COFO’s freedom schools, community 
centres, and libraries. 

All this has been done in the name of meeting the “crisis” to Mississippi 
presented by civil rights activities. The legislators seem genuinely 
frightened that civil rights successes are undermining the racist power 
structure of the state. 

Their fear is understandable given the composition of the Mississippi 
legislature. Even more than in most states, the legislature of Mississippi 
is an elitist group, representing the dominant political and economic 
powers of the state, pledged to white supremacy and the one-party 
system. 

In 1956, the legislature created the State Sovereignty Commission, an 
executive body which plans the state’s battle against civil rights. This 
year, in addition to regular budget allotments, the legislature voted 
the Sovereignty Commission $50,000 in tax money to fight the Civil 
Rights Bill. 

The racism of the Mississippi legislators also shows up through their 
involvement with the white citizens’ councils, the semi-official watchdogs 
of segregation in the state. Known citizens’ council members hold key 
positions in both houses of the legislature. But even those who are not 
known as members usually have close ties to council members and 
share the same views. 


flush lavatory, and even a piped water 
supply. It will be an old house, a 
wooden shack; the roof will leak when 
it rains; the floorboards will be rotten 
and unsafe; and the sight of cockroaches 
two inches long (I have just measured 
one) running about the floors, will be 
so commonplace that his surprise will be 
reserved for the reactions of a visitor 
seeing them for the first time. 

When the time comes for school, he will 
attend one greatly inferior in every re- 
spect, except the qualifications of the 
teachers, to those provided for white 
children. The fact that the school is 
a segregated institution may escape his 
notice in his early days, for the simple 
reason that his home neighbourhood and 
everything that pertains to it is so effect- 
ively segregated that it may not occur 
to him that any other arrangement of the 
universe is possible. School conditions 
created by authorities such as those in 
Leflore County (Mississippi), which in 
1960-61 spent approximately £31 ($88) 
for each Negro child’s instruction and 
rather more than £71 ($201) on that of 
each white child’s, will offer him far 
less inducement to finish his studies. 


The southern Negro is likely to have 
dropped out of school before completing 
his grades (97.4% of the Negroes in 
Leflore over 25 years of age dropped out 
before completion of school as compared 
to a 71.4% drop-out for white students). 
This fact alone will adversely affect his 
earning power. But this will not be all. 
The Negro will soon find that people of 
his colour are the last to be hired for 
work and the first to be fired. He will 
also find that invariably his wages will 
be at least a third less than those paid to 
white workers doing the same jobs, and 
of course, all facilities such as lavatories 
and eating places will be segregated. He 
will discover too that with rare exception 
his colour prevents him from being con- 
sidered for any kind of position above 
that of labouring, or of tending machines 
in a subordinate capacity. He is unlikely 
ever to be a foreman or a manager or 
anything of the sort, since all such jobs 
are reserved for whites and it will be 
assumed by those whites under whom he 
works that he is an innately inferior 
person. 

If he seeks non-manual work in any of 
the branches of his local government he 
will find they are a white preserve; if 
he seeks to inquire about this through 
his public representatives, he will find 
they too are all white. Everything his 
local government provides by way of 
citizen service, libraries, swimming baths, 
schools, lavatories and public parks 
will be on a “white only” basis or, 
if segregated provision is made for 
Negroes, it will be grossly inferior. The 
only field of local government activity in 
which there is no segregation at all is 
that of taxation. Negroes pay taxes on 
exactly the same schedules as whites. 


He will eat in Negro cafes and find his 
recreation in segregated social clubs, for 
the evil of race hate infects even such 
bodies as the YMCA, which excludes 
Negroes or runs separate but equal but 
inferior establishments. Most incredible 
of all, the majoritv of Mississippi white 
churchgoers rigidly exclude Negroes 
from membership in their congregations. 
The fact that the founder of their Chris- 
tian church was an Arab Jew and that 
his colour would debar him from admis- 
sion too, appears to cause them no 
doctrinal qualms at all. 


Despite the fact that his home is in a 
large all-Negro area, the police cars that 
regularly patrol it will be manned exclu- 
sively with white officers. They will be 
armed, and many of them will be accom- 
panied by Alsatian-breed police dogs. If 


he is arrested on any charge, he will be 
tried in a court staffed wholly by white 
officials and if sent to prison he will be 
segregated from white prisoners, al- 
though his jailers will all be white. 


Finding there are no people of his own 
colour in the power structure who can 
speak for him, he may well decide he 
would like to elect some who are and 
will, The first discovery he will make is 
that he cannot vote until he has regis- 
tered. To do this he will need to go 
along in person to the Registration 
Officer (a white) and there, several 
articles in the American Federal Consti- 
tution notwithstanding, he will have to 
pass a written test. In applying for this 
test he will find his name published 
twice (by local ordinance) in the local 
newspaper. White employers do not like 
Negroes who are “uppity” and this listing 
enables them to weed out such men on 
their payrolls. Outside the Registration 
Office, where the would-be voter will 
probably have to queue patiently for 
hours, he is likely to be photographed 
and harassed by the police, and the 
guardians of law and order will not 
hesitate to use fists, truncheons and dogs 
against men whose only crime lies in 
their efforts to assert their common 
humanity. 

In the state where the position of the 
Negro is unquestionably the worst in 
every way, the main organisations in the 
civil rights struggle have banded to- 
gether to form a new organisation called 
the Council of Federated Organisations 
(COFO), and to devise a programme of 
voter registration and other activities for 
the summer months. One novel feature 
of the programme is a campaign to 
“freedom register” voters under the 
aegis of a special “freedom registrar.” In 
this way they hope to muster 300,000 to 
400,000 voters who will then proceed to 
elect a special “freedom delegation ” to 
the Democratic Party convention. 


The Negro delegation thus elected will 
present itself at the conventions and 
seek to unseat the all-white delegation 
on the grounds that it is not representa- 
tive. The inspiration for much of this 
programme comes from the Student 
Non-violent Co-ordinating Committee 
(SNCC), as does the practice of having 
“freedom elections” for the office of 
State Governor and other officials in the 
power structure alongside the regular 
elections (from which of course nearly 
all Negroes are barred). This may sound 
frivolous, since none of those elected will 
assume any kind of office, but the organ- 
isers are quite serious about their plans 
since the practice has been shown to be 
unique in its capacity to alert the Negro 
community to the realities of voting 
rights and the need to use them. 

The other side of the programme is con- 
cerned with adult literacy, basic educa- 
tional skills, community centres (virtu- 
ally unknown even for Mississippi’s 
whites!) for cultural and recreationa) 
activities such as discussion groups, pen- 
pal clubs, amateur dramatics, good 
quality film programmes (to counter the 
debasing Hollywood rubbish of the com- 
mercial cinemas), arts and crafts, lectures 
on Negro history and achievements, and 
so on. 

Already 2,000 student volunteers have 
been enrolled for this project, many of 
them white, and they will be working in 
areas where in many cases no white 
voice has been raised on behalf of Negro 
rights for decades, and there is little 
doubt that as the summer gets under 
way they will be joined by many 


more. 

Meanwhile the response of the white 
Southern racists to these preparations 
has not been passive. In Mississippi a 


' 
f 
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“JT came up on a porch and an 
ancient man says ‘ Yes, sir’ and 
offers me his chair. An enraged 
white face shouts curses out of a 
car window. We are greeted with 
fear at the door: ‘I didn’t know 
coloured people could vote.’ And 
people ask why we are down here 
... « from a white SNCC worker’s 
field report. 


sibility was ever a reality it has been 
effectively dished by the work of these 
young students. One gets a sense of 
history starting again and of a fresh and 
happier page being written in a volume 
already grievously full of so much need- 
less hate and suffering. 

The students frequently take a year off 
from college to do this work and receive 
a pittance for a salary if funds are avail- 
able. There is no question here of some 
know-all expert coming along with a 
solution to the problem which everybody 
(after the usual flummery of democratic 
decision-making organised by party 
machines has been worked through) has 
no alternative but to adopt. The first 
need is a base of mutual trust and 
respect and this calls for a need to live 
with the people, sharing their poverty, 
their hardships and suffering. Once this 
is established the task of undoing the 
mischief of generations of white preju- 
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many ways the summer of 1964 looks 
like being altogether different. The off- 
season has seen a mounting tide of 
activity in many parts of the country, 
school boycotts, sit-ins, picketing of 
segregated housing areas, unemployment 
protests and, not least, the long manipu- 
lated struggle for the passage of the 
Civil Rights Bill, There seems to be 
agreement among many Negro leaders 
that the bill itself is rather a farce since 
it elaborates rather than enlarges any- 
one’s powers to act. They ask, and their 
scepticism is not without a considerable 
degree of justification, what prospect 
there is that the Government will act to 
protect Negro voting rights after the 
passage of the bill when it has consist- 
ently failed to use the powers it already 
has? But they also agree that the bill 
has a useful educational value in that it 
at least helps to keep the issue before 
the nation. It has had another effect; it 
has aroused an enormous sense of ex- 
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special anti-picketing law has been 
Passed to combat civil rights activities; 
it is already being enforced. It provides 
for fines of up to $500 or six months’ jail, 
or both. Other measures include the 


in their work and the‘r approach is 
geared to a person-to-person relationship 
at grass roots level and to a direct con- 
cern with the basic elements of organised 
community life. They are not oblivious 
to the need to effect changes in the 


dice towards them, and of dissolving 
many decades of deeply instilled fear, 
can begin. 

So it has been for the past few summers, 
with students pouring in from all over 
the country to work on prepared pro- nouncement of the Mississippi summer 
grammes during the long vacation. In 


pectancy among the Negro community, 
Whether or not this sense is justified it 
is certainly there and it has been 
considerably heightened by the an- 


programme 


Allen Thompson, the mayor of Jackson, Mississippi, with members of 
his 450-strong riot-trained police force, which is backed by a reserve 
pool of deputies, state troopers, civilian city employees, and neigh- 
The Jackson police department has in the 
last year purchased 200 new shotguns, stockpiled tear gas, and issued 
The armoured car at the rear, built to the 
specification of the mayor, is known as “ Thompson’s tank.” It is 


Thompson said last February: “There will be no unlawful marching 
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word, they work largely on their own 
initiative (often in remote rural areas), 
they are emphatic in their insistence on 
the need to reject any form of violence 


as in this case, are white. I do not know 
how much there is in the talk one is 
apt to hear about the possibility of a 
race war in the US; but if that pos- 


and peaceful picketing. We are not going to let them come into the 
downtown area ... We have to wait until they start trouble. They 
are not blufling and we are not bluffing. We're going to be ready for 
them ... They won’t have a chance.” 
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Nation-building in East Africa 


There has been a great deal of current 
interest in the relationship between 
nationalism and economic development. 
It has been argued that a small nation 
cannot hope to achieve and maintain a 
rapid rate of growth and that therefore 
the only real hope for the small nations 
is to join with other states and create 
large federal unions. 


In Africa this has been one of the 
arguments that led nationalists to dream 
of a united state of Africa. And the 
need for positive Pan-African integration 
has been stressed both by the UN 
Economic Commission for Africa and by 
the Organisation of African Unity (estab- 
lished at the Addis Ababa conference 
last year). But recent experience in East 
Africa suggests that the obstacles to 
political integration are, to say the least, 
formidable. 


Of all actual and potential regional 
federations in Africa, East Africa has 
the most favourable preconditions. 
There has been an East African common 
market of Kenya, Uganda and Tangan- 
yika since 1921, and since 1948 when the 
East African High Commission was 
established, there has been a structure 
of linking services. (this organisation 
changed its name to the East African 
Common Services Organisation in 1961). 
EACSO now includes a common railway 
and harbour service, East African Air- 
ways and a common post and telecom- 
munications system, as well as other 
common institutions and services. Most 
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important of all, there is a common East 
African currency (the shilling) repre- 
senting a stage of economic integration 
far in advance of that achieved by the 
European Common Market. 


But even a superficial comparison of the 
European Common Market and the East 
African Common Services Organisation 
reveals significant differences. The 
British press is ever ready to reveal 
weaknesses in the European Common 
Market and neglects the really significant 
trend - which is that the construction of 
the Coal and Steel Community and 
Euratom themselves produced forces 
that proved integrative. Subsequently, 
employers, trade unions and other inter- 
est groups throughout the European area 
began to adopt positions towards Euro- 
pean integration which, if not totally 
favourable, at least ensured that the idea 
of European unity became a constant 
political force. Further, these interest 
groups developed attitudes that cut 
across national boundaries. 


East Africa has followed a different pat- 
tern. From the very beginning of the 
colonial period of East Africa’s history, 
the idea of economic, and later political, 
integration has been mooted. Admittedly, 
It was originally mooted by Europeans 
and not by Africans, who did not wish to 
see a settler federation on the Central 
African model imposed on them. But 
during the 1950s the rapid transition to 
independence produced the Pan-African 
Freedom Movement for East, Central and 


THE MEXICAN VOLCANO 


The Children of Sanchez, by Oscar Lewis. 
(Penguin, 8s 6d.) 


Jestis SAnchez is 50 years old and lives 
in the Casa Grande, a slum community 
in Mexico City. He works as a food 
buyer for the La Gloria restaurant, earn- 
ing 12.50 pesos (about seven shillings) 
a day. To supplement his income (for 
he has two wives, six children and 
several grandchildren, all of whom he 
helps to support) Jesus sells lottery 
tickets, raises and sells pigs, pigeons, 
chickens and singing birds, and possibly 
(he is rather secretive about this) has 
other sidelines too. He is a poor man, 
but there are many poorer in Mexico 
City: at least his children never have to 
go without food or shelter. 


The Children of Sdnchez, first published 
in 1961 and now available as a paper- 
back, consists of the autobiographies of 
the four children Jesus had by his first 
wife Lenore: Manuel, aged 32, Roberto 
(29), Consuelo (27) and Marta (25). 
There is also a prologue and epilogue 
told by Jest himself. The auto- 
biographies were taken down on a tape 
recorder between 1956 and 1959 by Pro- 
fessor Lewis, an American anthropolo- 
gist. Although the book has been edited 
and shaped by Professor Lewis, the 
words are those of Sdanchez and _ his 
children. 

Life in the Casa Grande is ugly and 
violent. As many as twenty people may 
be living in one room with only the 
most primitive sanitary facilities. Knife 
fights, sometimes fatal, and beatings up 
are common. Marriage is rare among 
couples living together; the men often 
beat the women; the women fight 
viciously among themselves; and the 
children are often neglected or aban- 
SN altogether by one parent or by 
oth. 

It is impossible to be sentimental about 
the lives these people lead and neither 
they nor Professor Lewis allow us to be. 
But the book also makes it difficult to 
apply ready-made moral judgments from 
outside. The stories are so vividly told, 
with such self-awareness and (on the 
whole) with so little self-pity, that you 
are swept up into the world of the Casa 
Grande, at the same time accepting 
repelled 


its value-system and being 
by it. 


Manuel, for instance, talks of the pre- 
vailing moral code among the men: 
“Mexicans, and I think everyone in 
the world, admire the person ‘ with 
balls,” as we say. The character who 
throws punches and kicks, without 
stopping to thmk, is the one who 
comes out on top. The one who has 
guts enough to stand up against an 
older, stronger guy, is more respected. 
If someone shouts, you’ve got to shout 
louder. If any so-and-so comes to me 
and says, ‘Fuck your mother,’ I 
answer, ‘Fuck your mother a thousand 
times.’ And if he gives one step for- 
ward and I take one step back, I lose 
prestige. But if I go forward too, 
and pile on, and make a fool out of 
him, then the others will treat me with 
respect. In a fight, I would never give 
up or say, ‘ Enough,’ even though the 
other was killing me. I would try to 
go to my death, smiling. That is what 
we mean by being macho, by being 
manly.” 
These attitudes are not peculiar to 
Mexican slum-dwellers; they crop up in 
a dangerous form from time to time in 
the speeches of political leaders. Yet in 
the world in which Manuel has grown 
up, a world almost without affection, 
privacy or hope, they seem natural and 
even have a certain dignity. 
But if moral attitudes drawn from a 
middle-class European environment do 
not help us to understand the life of 
the Mexico City slums, neither do cer- 
tain left-wing clichés. It would be easy, 
for example, to say that the people who 
live in the Casa Grande are depraved 
because their economic situation makes 
them so. There is some truth in this, 
but again it imposes a judgment from 
outside: it is to say that I would feel 
depraved if I lived like that. But the 
subjective experience of these people is 
more complex (here the autobiographical 
technique of the book is invaluable): 
there is violence, but there is also 
vitality in this life; there may be little 
love but (for the men) there is a great 
deal of pleasure in sex; hatreds are 
fierce, but so are loyalties; there may be 
a lack of opportunity but, because they 
live to a large extent outside the culture 
of the well-to-do and of authority, there 
is a certain freedom from official restric- 
tions. 


Southern Africa (1958) which, with the 
active support of Julius Nyerere (now 
President of Tanganyika) provided a 
forum for informal consultations between 
the nationalist leaders of East Africa 
and kept alive the idea of a political 
federation. Nyerere was even prepared to 
delay Tanganyika’s independence so 
that a common independence date for 
the three countries could be combined 
with the formation of an East African 
federation. Thus in May 1963, at the 
time of Kenya’s general election, the 
economic and political conditions for 
the rapid construction of a political 
federation were present. 


But the likelihood of an immediate fed- 
eration of East Africa has now dimin- 
ished. The operation of the East African 
common market is very advantageous to 
Kenya but little, if at all, to the advan- 
tage of Tanganyika (though Tanganyika 
has benefited greatly from the Common 
Services Organisation). Industrial de- 
velopment, and therefore inter-territorial 
trade, has centred in Nairobi, Kenya’s 
capital. On May 16, 1964, the heads of 
government of Kenya, Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika agreed to take measures to 
achieve a more even distribution of 
growth. This may make federation more 
likely (or at least make it unlikely that 
there will be any immediate break-up of 
the existing arrangements) but there is 
a general realisation in East Africa that 
it may be several years before any 
political federation comes about. 


This suggests some interesting conclu- 


But when we find ourselves on the verge 
of the sentimental, we are brought up 
short. When all its satisfactions are 
taken into account, life in the Casa 
Grande is still appalling. Manuel, the 
best-humoured of the Sanchez children, 
sums it up: 


“My life has been so sterile, so use- 
less, so unhappy, that, por Dios, some- 
times I wish I could die. I am the 
kind of guy who leaves nothing behind, 
no trace of themselves in the world, 
like a worm dragging itself across the 
earth. I bring no good to anybody; a 
bad son, a bad husband, a bad father, 
bad everything.” 


The people of the Casa Grande take little 
or no part in politics. Politics is corrupt, 
it is complicated and remote. Besides, 
as Manuel says, whoever you vote for, 
“ The men in the government always end 
up rich and the poor are just as badly 
off.” And so they retreat into their 
private lives and their frustrated needs 
and aspirations are expressed in violence 
among themselves. 
“The workers should only see that his 
family has what it needs, that there 
should be food at home,” says Jesus. 
‘Politics is very complicated and let 
deg who were born to it take care 
of it.” 
And so the rich are not troubled by 
demands from the poor; the politicians 
declare their principles and debate re- 
forms; US leaders boast of the achieve- 
ments of the Alliance for Progress. And 
the life of the poor stays the same. 


“The poor,” says Professor Lewis in 
his introduction to the book, ‘“‘ emerge 
as the true heroes of contemporary 
Mexico, for they are paying the cost 
of the industrial progress of the 
nation. Indeed, the political stability 
of Mexico is grim testimony to the 
great capacity for misery and suffering 
of the ordinary Mexican.” 
But how long will they go on suffering? 
How long will the two-thirds of the world 
for whom the children of Sdnchez speak 
do so? We are all sitting on a volcano, 
which has already rumbled and spat fire 
(China, Algeria, Cuba) and which may 
soon erupt (South Africa?). If it does, 
we will not be able to say that we were 
not warned. 


sions. It is obvious that, granted the 
fragility of the existing political institu- 
tions of the independent states of East 
Africa, the political leadership regards 
the job of strengthening these institu- 
tions and creating new ones (“nation- 
building”) as having number one priority. 
It is less obvious that this process of 
nation-building is in direct contradiction 
to attempts to produce political fed- 
erations. But it is true that the 
strengthening of national sovereignty is 
incompatible with the merging of that 
sovereignty in a wider unit. 


A more significant conclusion is that the 
pressure-group process has hardly any 
effect on African politics. Whereas in 
Europe, the diverse social and economic 
groups produced reactions to the eco- 
nomic links of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and Euratom that provided an 
impetus to federation, no such impetus 
has been achieved in East Africa with its 
40 years of economic links, For example, 
it would be expected that a eommon rail- 
way service would produce a common 
railway union, but in fact there are 


three separate railway unions for the 
three countries. 


In my recent controvetsy with John 
Papworth (Peace News, February 28, 
March 13, April 24, May 22), I suggested 
that his proposals for a tribal-political 
structure to unite Africa were unreal- 
istic. Unrealistig because they assume 
that there do exist in Africa tribal 
organisations which are effective instru- 
ments of government, i.e. that African 
nations are basically pluralistic. Cer- 
tainly the remnants of tribal organisa- 
tion remain (and tribal attitudes and 
suspicions sink deep) but as institutional 
arrangements they have a decreasing 
effect cn the economic, social and 
political life of the people. The tendency 
towards one-party rule is a reflection of 
this changing social structure. The one- 
party state tends to unite the people by 
subsuming all other interest groups 
under its wings (for example: the recent 
creation in Tanganyika of a National 
Union of Tanganyika Workers with the 
Minister of Labour as its general secre- 
tary replaces the “independent” Tan- 
ganyika Federation of Labour). 


While realising the danger of construct- 
ing a general theory of African politics 
on too slim a base, I think we must 
accept that the unit of political organisa- 
tion and general development is, and is 
likely to remain, the nation state. 
Neither federation nor tribal units 
appear viable. 


Reports from the 
Accra Assembly 


The World Without the Bomb, edited 
by Julian Mayfield. (Accra Assembly, 
oy - 1627, Accra, Ghana. £1 or 

80. 


Edited extracts of papers presented at 
the Accra Assembly, which was held in 
Ghana in June, 1962. Among those 
whose writings are included are: Kwame 
Nkrumah, Bertrand Russell, U Thant, 
Homer Jack, Wayland Young, Philip 
Noel-Baker, Shinzo Hamai, Johan Gal- 
tung, George F. Kennan, Abdus Salam, 
Vilhelm Aubert and Anthony Greenwood. 
The book provides a useful picture of 
the range and nature of the discussion 
at the Accra Assembly. 


Conclusions of the Accra Assembly. 
(Accra Assembly, P.O. Box 1627, 
Accra, Ghana. 15s or $2. Available 
in English, Spanish, and French.) 

Consists of the final reports of the five 
committees of the Accra Assembly. The 
reports are on the reduction of inter- 
national tensions; the disarmament pro- 
cess; the transformation of existing 
nuclear materials for peaceful uses; 
economic problems of disarmament; and 
the problems of hunger, disease, ignor- 
ance and servitude. 
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south Africa extends sabotage laws 


On the day before judgment was de- 
livered at the Rivonia sabotage trial, the 
South African Government announced 
that it was to ask parliament for still 
tougher anti-subversion powers, a report 
In The Times stated on June 11. It did 
this while claiming to have smashed the 
forces of subversion. 


The Minister of Justice, Mr. Vorster, is 
now increasing the number of crimes 
that are treasonable, extending the pos- 
Sibility of imprisonment without trial and 
widening the scope of the death sentence 
for sabotage by applying it retrospect- 
ae to other crimes committed since 


He has also announced that he intends 
to retain the provision that entitles a 
police officer to arrest and hold in- 
definitely for questioning, in solitary 
confinement for 90-day periods, anyone 
suspected of having been involved in 
subversion, or knowing anything about 
subversion plans. 


In future, people trained in sabotage or 
who look for training or who assist 
someone else to be trained, or who 
even try to obtain information about 
training in South Africa, wil] be liable 
to a minimum sentence of five years’ 
imprisonment and a maximum sentence 
of death. 


Lutuli’s son-in-law for trial 


Dr Pascal Ngcane, 33-year-old son-in-law 
of ex-chief Albert Lutuli, appeared in 
the Maritzburg Magistrates’ Court on 
June 13 charged with belonging to the 
African National Congress, an unlawful 
organisation, the South African Sunday 
Times reported on June 14. 

Dr Necane, a medical practitioner of 
Clermont, near Durban, was detained 
under the Transkei emergency regula- 
tions in February this year and held for 
more than three months without trial. 
The charge against him is framed under 
the Suppression of Communism Act. 
eee ta ee eee 


American pacifists 
win tax case 


The Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court announced a decision on 
June 13 affirming a lower court judg- 
ment holding the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation exempt from taxation on Its 
property. The five-judge Appellate 
Court's decision was unarunous. 
The decision marked the conclusion of 
almost seven years of litigation, during 
which the village of Upper Nyack and 
the town of Clarkstown, in New Ld 
State, sought to have the American as 
lowship declared both non-religious an 
illegal because it is pacifist and advises 
conscientious objectors who refuse mili- 
tary service. t 
In September 1962, after ten days 0 
hearings, Judge James W. Bailey, in the 
decision that has now been sustained, 
declared that “the thought that the post- 
tion of ihe pacifist and the conscientious 
Gps Pctor offends Ma ie of our society 
as long been dispelled.” 
After the decision was announced ee 
Hassler, executive secretary of the Fok, 
said: “We are pleased, of course, "ee 
this heavy load of taxation will not be 
imposed upon the free will contributions 
from our members . . . but we are fired 
gratified by the rejection by the mg 
of the contention that because a ney a 
held minority position conflicts with - 
majority attitudes it is not entitled to te 
held legal or within the frame of reli- 
gious faith.” 


Walking to 
Hiroshima 


E. P. Menon (left) and Satish 
Kumar, the two Indians who 
marched from New Delhi to Mos- 
cow and Washington to demand 
unilateral disarmament and non- 
violent resistance to aggression, 
leaving Tokyo on June 16. They 
are walking to Hiroshima, which 
they expect to reach on August 6, 
anniversary of the atomic bombing. 
Menon and Kumar flew to Japan 
from the USA earlier this month. 
Since January 6, when they com- 
pleted their march to Washington, 
they have been on a speaking tour 
in the USA and Canada. 


When he appeared in court on June 13 
no evidence was produced and he was 
remanded to July 20 for trial in the 
Regional Court. 


The application of Dr Ngcane’s counsel 
for him to be released on bail or to be 
transferred to Durban, pending the start 
of the trial, was refused. His counsel 
said that Dr Ngcane’s medical practice 
had suffered by his absence. He had 
children whom he had not seen for some 
time and, in addition, his health was not 
too good. Were Dr Ngcane allowed to 
go to Durban, it would permit him to 
attend to business and domestic matters. 


Opposing the applications, the prosecutor 
said that an alleged political offence was 
involved. In such a case there was a 
danger that Dr Ngcane would flee the 
country. The country’s borders were so 
wide that this would be easy. 


The Economist commented on June 20: 
“It is a wry thought that if these laws 
had been made retrospective to 1940, 
instead of to 1950, hundreds of the 
government's most fervent supporters, 
some in very high positions, would have 
been brought within their scope because 
of their membership of para-military 
organisations dedicated to subverting 
the Smuts Government’s battle against 
Hitler.” 

The Observer reported last Sunday that 
acts of sabotage committed in South 
Africa last Friday and reported in the 
Senate by Mr Vorster appear to be more 
serious than was at first suspected. At 
least four explosions occurred in widely 
separated parts of the country early in 
the morning, indicating that the sabo- 
teurs acted in co-ordination. The pro- 
Government newspaper, Die Burger, 
stated last Saturday that the two acts 
of sabotage committed near Cape Town 
“are the biggest yet experienced in the 
Western Cape . . . This is the first time 
that saboteurs have succeeded in blow- 
ing up the giant power pylons of 
aoe ” (Electricity Supply Commis- 
sion). 


The view that the saboteurs are a nation- 
ally co-ordinated group is supported by 
the following facts: the explosions 
occurred on the same day and approxi- 
mately at the same time; in all four 
cases the sabotage was directed at power 
pylons; and in every instance similar 
home-made time bombs were used 

The two explosions in the Western Cape 
occurred within 15 minutes of each 
other. 

The outbreaks occurred exactly a week 
after the announcement of the Rivonia 


trial sentences - and a week after Mr 
Vorster announced in Parliament that 
the police had “broken the back” of 
the underground sabotage organisation 
“the Spear of the Nation.” Nelson 
Mandela, who was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment at the Rivonia trial, admitted 
that he had helped to found the organ- 
isation. 


Kloppenburg’s 
appeal fails 


The verdict was given on June 16 in the 
Supreme Court, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 
in the appeal of the South African paci- 
fist, Theodore Kloppenburg. He had 
asked that reasons be given for the ban- 
ning order imposed on him under the 
Suppression of Communism Act. The 
appeal was dismissed with costs. _ 

Mr Justice Fannin said in a written 
judgment that Parliament had conferred 
upon the Minister of Justice the sole 
discretion as to whether the disclosure 
of information would be detrimental to 
public policy. So long as that decision 
was made bona fide and in strict accord- 
ance with the provisions of the statute, 
the court had no jurisdiction to inter- 
fere. Mr Justice Fannin said that in his 
opinion, therefore, the appeal failed and 
was dismissed with costs. Mr Justice 
Caney, acting Judge President, and Mr 
Justice Harcourt concurred. 
Subsequent to the failure of his appeal, 
Mr Kioppenburg was due to appear yes- 
terday, June 25, in the Durban Magis- 
trates’ Court, to answer charges of break- 
ing the banning order. 


Malaysian summit talks collapse 


President Sukarno of Indonesia and 
Tunku Abdul Rahman, the Prime Minis- 
ter of Malaysia, left Tokyo last Sunday 
after the breakdown of the Malaysian 
summit discussions, The Times reported 
last Monday. President Macapagal of 
the Philippines, who laboured ener- 
getically for the success of the talks, and 
the Japanese Government were left to 
“mourn over the ruins.” 


An agreement of kinds was reached to 
establish an  Afro-Asian conciliation 
commission to recommend solutions to 
existing probiems, but, The Times report 
continues, there should be no illusions 
that this is any more than a polite part- 
ing gesture to the Philippines efforts. 
In the present deadlock the commission 
will never be formed. 


The Tunku accepted the Principle of a 
commission on the proviso that all acts 
of hostility against Malaysia should cease 
forthwith. President Sukarno, while 
agreeing to establish a commission and 
abide by its recommendations, refused 
to give any undertakings. The talks 
broke down, the Tunku said, because of 


Indonesia’s refusal. “The meetin 
shown beyond any doubt meen tent 
Sukarno’s attitude towards us and to- 
wards peace in this region. Acceptance 
of the proposed commission is tanta 
mount to a compromise on our gover. 
eignty.” 


Yet Malaysia was prepared to accept if 
only Indonesia ceased hostilities and 
honoured pledges to withdraw guerillas 
Dr Subandrio, the Indonesian Foreign 
Minister, said: “We have already agreed 
to the beginning of withdrawal, We 
have always said that further with- 
drawals should depend on the progress 
of the talks. ... For them (Malaysia) 
military withdrawal is a solution in 
itself, with nothing else to talk about, 
ue ae eaucode? check-points and with- 
awal and we thought it wa i 
for a political solution.” —_— 


From the start of the talks, accordin 

participants, President Sukarno, or ae 
precisely Dr Subandrio, insisted re- 
peatedly that Indonesia had never 


accepted the existence of “this Mal uf 
the Indonesians maintained that “da th 


cedure of its formation violated last 
year’s Manila accord. 

The Tunku and his Foreign Minister, 
Tun Abdul Razak, replied that the 
Manila accord had been fully imple- 
mented. Confrontation, aggression and 
interference in their internal affairs 
must cease before the commission dis- 
cussed political matters. 

The Malaysians said in effect: you may 
oppose our formation, but you cannot 
justify military action against us, either 
under the United Nations Charter or the 
Bandung declaration. You may put your 
objections to the commission, but there 
is no point in having it if you seek a 
settlement militarily. ‘ 

The Indonesians’ answer to this was that 
they were not committing aggression 
because they did not recognise Malaysia. 
The guerillas were not fighting Malaysia 
but helping to liberate the peoples of 
those territories. 

Dr Subandrio said that Malaysia had 
been imposed on Indonesia by British 
bayonets and the federation would col- 
lapse when the bayonets were with- 
drawn. 
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Edward Thompson 


THE MORAL CLOCK 


Man, Time, and Society, by Wilbert E. 
Moore. (Wiley, 35s.) 


There still persist, in some rural com- 
munities in Britain, elements of pre- 
industrial labour rhythms and notations 
of time. In part, this is what some 
sociologists describe as “task orientation.” 
The working day varies with the hours 
of sunlight and with the state of the 
weather. Working hours are measured 
not by the clock but by the task in hand. 
An independent working hill-farmer may 
decide, one day, to gather his sheep, 
inspect them for disease or maggot, dip 
them, and drive them up on to the 
mountain. If a neighbour helps him, 
this may mean a short working day, but 
he is satisfied when the task is done. 
Later, when, after a long spell of rain, 
the weather suddenly becomes fine, he 
will get into his hayfields from dawn to 
dusk day after day. 


Although these exceptional hours of 
labour are dictated by external circum- 
stances (the state of the weather and 
the crops), the compulsion to work them 
does not appear as an external one 
(as it would do if an urban employer 
demanded such hours). The hours are 
not resented because they seem to be 
“natural” in the circumstances. 

Moreover, in such an economy the dis- 
tinction between ‘“ work” and the rest 
of life (or “leisure’”) is less marked 
than it is in industrial conditions. Work 
can also be a social occasion. Half an 


Abu 
Thinking for 
ourselves 


Should we sit on the Centre Court when 
South Africans are due to play at Wim- 
bledon? Should we march to Downing 
Street (via Transport House) to protest 
against the RAF hombings in South 
Arabia? Politically alert people have to 
make decisions of this kind almost every 
day of their lives. As politics become 
more and more complex and subtle, and 
political parties increasingly rigid iu 
their discipline (perhaps as a_ conse- 
quence), those of us who like to think 
and act for ourselves have no ready-made 
answers to problems, Independent 
thinking, however, does not mean think- 
ing in isolation. We need the stimulation 
of other independent minds. 

For the last several years I have read 
Peace News diligently every Friday for 
just this kind of stimulation. It is only 
one of a large number of newspapers, 
British and foreign, that I read each 
week, but it is an important part of 
my reading. Peace News is committed 
as well as independent, passionate and 
at the same time detached. As a political 
cartoonist I am always struggling to find 
this balance. I admire the ease with 
wen Peace News achieves it every 
week. 


Peace News has lately widened its inter- 
ests. Peace today is a large subject. 
Hunger, racialism, colonialism, religion, 
education, all these lead to the issue of 
peace. Therefore, whether you sit on 
the Centre Court or not is a smali matter 
compared with whether you send a dona- 
tion to Peace News or not. 


Abu is cartoonist of The Observer. 


total since February 1 


£584 


contributions this week £15 1 O 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


hour spent in chatting with a neighbour 
is not half an hour “ lost,” but a normal 
grace of living. 

Such manners persisted, until recently, 
even in urban trades. 


A small coal merchant complained to me 
recently that youngsters didn’t know 
how to “enjoy life.’ When he started 
in his father’s business before the First 
World War, he had to rise at 5 a.m. to 
bait the horses, and then take round the 
cart from 6 until dusk. But he was 
never rushed. Wherever he delivered 
coal he would stop to “ pass the time of 
day.” Now his men tear around each 
day in a wagon, trying to catch up with 
their bonus. The job is so much time 
for so much money, and then off. 


Pre-industrial labour rhythms always 
seem ‘“ wasteful” and inefficient to the 
modern observer, whether he is examin- 
ing the eighteenth century unenclosed 
village in England, or the nineteenth 
century Irish peasantry, or the villagers 
of Bosnia or Ghana today. And they are 
undoubtedly characteristic of small-scale 
productive units (often of self-employed 
peasants or craftsmen) with low - and 
therefore economically inefficient - out- 
put. We could not return to such forms 
of economic organisation even if it 
seemed desirable. 


But this does not end the question, as 
some economists and sociologists suppose. 
In examining the transition from one 
notation of time to another, we can learn 
a good deal, not only about the prob- 
lems of industrialisation in the backward 
economies of the world today, but also 
about our own clock-orientated human 
nature. 


I had hoped that a book with the title 
Man, Time and Society would bring to- 
gether some of the findings of anthro- 
pologists and of social historians on a 
problem that is increasingly drawing 
their attention. Apart from some use- 
ful footnotes directing the reader to 
other work, this book is uninstructive. 


There might be two ways of writing 
such a book. One - the most challenging 
- would avowedly be an essay in the 
difficult territory of historical philosophy, 
or comparative anthropology. It would 
throw light upon the assumptions of our 
own civilisation by placing them beside 
the extraordinarily different conceptual 
notations of time to be found in Maya 
civilisation, in ancient China, or, let us 
say, in the Arran Islands when they were 
visited by that acute observer, J. 
Synge. 

Professor Moore is disqualified from 
such an attempt because he suffers from 
an atrophy of the sociological imagina- 
tion. He is himself so much a prisoner of 
the assumptions of industrialism that he 
cannot really see how peculiar, and per- 
haps how transient, these assumptions 
are. I suspect that he was so busy 
reading and writing articles against the 
clock that he could never afford an 
allowance of time for thinking - that is, 
for relaxed and free meditation. Medi- 
tation itself is one of the casualties of 
industrialism. As this book testifies. 


Another way of approaching the problem 
would be the examination in depth of 
one limited aspect. The generalisations 
with which I began this review are the 
merest generalisations. Historians and 
sociologists accept that great changes in 
the valuation of time have been involved 
in the process of industrialisation. But 
only the most subtle and_ intensive 
examination, using both sociological and 
psychological techniques, will reveal how 
far-reaching, how pervasive, and (pos- 
sibly) how constricting upon the human 
personality these changes have been. 


There are two reasons why Moore has 
almost nothing to offer to such research. 
The first is given away on his title page, 
where he acknowledges that “this 


volume is one of a series of studies sup- 
ported by the Office of Social Research 
of The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Clearly - many 


of the United States.” 


of the pages of this book bear sad wit- 
ness - the sort of interest in time which 
would prompt a life assurance society 
to offer grants-in-aid of research will be 
decidedly freakish. (When Moore de- 
clares, in one of the dead-pan platitudes 
which litter this book, “‘ age, like sex, is 
a biological characteristic of the human 
species that no society can disregard,” 
I can only suppose that it was a life 
assurance society rather than a society 
at large which he is seeking to remind.) 
To consult an actuary about time is 
about as meaningful as consulting a 
psephologist about political principle. 


The other reason is that Moore, who is 
professor of sociology at Princeton, be- 
longs to a school of sociology whose 
intellectual habits are so reprehensible 
that, if their work were truly repre- 
sentative, one would be tempted to 
dismiss the entire discipline as a preten- 
tious pseudo-science. He is, it is true, 
more diffident and less inflated than 
some others of these curious witch- 
doctors and voodoo-men of the West. But 
his discipline consists, not in empirical 
research, nor in the exercise of logic, 
but in gathering together a heap of 
unexamined commonplaces, and then 
arranging them into perplexing semantic 
patterns. We begin with the almost un- 
processed raw materials of received 
experience, and we end up with the 
same unprocessed raw material, arranged 
into a lot of little heaps. All that has 
been gained is a set of new labels, 
together with a great deal of methodo- 
logical huffing and puffing about struc- 
tures and categories. 


It would be tedious to follow this 
through in relation to this book. But 
this specious kind of “ sociology ” is now 
becoming so fashionable - and not least 
among the younger generation of the 
Left - that it may be worth entering 
a protest. We cannot understand more 
about man, time, and society, unless we 
find out a Jot more about the notations 
of time held by particular men in par- 
ticular societies. Certainly, we may need 
new conceptual categories as this enquiry 
advances; but conceptual labelling wil) 
be more than worthless unless it arises 
from the detailed study of men in par- 
ticular contexts, and is continually re- 
ferred back to this. 


Although it is not one of his central 
themes, Christopher Hill, in his remark- 
able Society and Puritanism in Pre- 
Revolutionary England, gives us many 
more insights into the social valuation 
of time than does Professor Moore. For 
the break-up of the old pattern of 
saints’ days and festivals, the establish- 
ment of the regular working week with 
the Sabbath-day remission, which Hill 
examines, is intrinsic to the evolution of 
industrialism. It was Puritanism, in the 
West, which was the agent which con- 
verted men to new valuations of time; 
which taught children even in infancy 
to improve each shining hour; which 
denounced those social occasions which 
were deemed frivolous and time-wasting; 
and which prepared men’s minds for the 
equation, so readily accepted today, time 
is money. 


Time might also be love, or meditation, 
or relaxed, unpurposive social relations. 
One form of minority revolt against 
Western industrialism, whether bohe- 
mian or beatnik, has often taken the 
form of ignoring or flouting the urgency 
and method of respectable time-values. 
And the interesting question arises: if 
Puritanism was a necessary part of that 
work-ethos which enabled the industrial- 
ised world to break out of the poverty- 
stricken subsistence economies of the 
past, will the Puritan valuation of time 
begin to decompose as the pressures of 
poverty begin to relax? Is it decompos- 
ing already? Will men begin to lose 
that restless urgency, that desire to 
consume time purposively, which most of 
us carry in our minds, just as we carry 
a watch on our wrists? 


Even in our leisure most of us carry this 


internal moral clock. Observe the fury 
of the driver caught in the evening 
traffic jam - the speed with which the 
Jaguar is launched from one ennui to 
the next. How many of us are like 
Pelham-Hollies, the eighteenth century 
Duke of Newcastle, of whom it was said 
that “ he always loses half an hour in 
the morning which he is running after 
the rest of the day?” 


The problems of time valuation scarcely 
touch our political preoccupations, and 
I suspect that they evade existing 
sociological schemata. But I believe that 
they are of very great importance. They 
are deeply relevant to the era of en- 
larged leisure which automation pro- 
mises in a future which is no longer 
distant. For the problem here is not 

how are men going tobe able to 
consume all these additional units of 
leisure time?” but “what will be the 
capacity for experience of the men who 
have this undirected time to live?” If 
we maintain a Puritan time-valuation, 
then some men will be able to “ put 
this time to use,” in sports, hobbies, 
cultural pursuits, and the rest. But 
others - and perhaps a majority - in 
whom certain abilities and Puritan drives 
are Slacker, will fail to do so, and will 
loiter about in a great emptiness, looking 
for ways to “ kill time.” 


Paradoxically, as the purposive notation 
of time becomes less compulsive, so the 
majority of men might become happier, 
being content “just to live” . that is, 
to fill the interstices of their days with 
enriched, more leisurely, personal and 
socia]) relations (of which “leisure” 
activities would be a part), being content 
with these satisfactions in themselves, 
and not as means to some _ ulterior 
objective - such as economic growth, or 
career promotion, or winning a cham- 
pionship. 


But would this sap the energies and 
initiatives of industrial civilisation? 
Would this usher in a lethargic fin de 
siécle, in which the West would relearn 
the arts of living, while all the old 
aggressive and competitive energies of 
the West would migrate to the industri- 
alising nations of Africa and Asia? Or 
would it lead to a somewhat tedious 
“epoch of rest,” as in Morris’s News 
from Nowhere? Or is it only that moral 
clock inside our minds which makes us 
think such a utopia tedious? 


I don’t know the answers. But some- 
where inside this problem of time- 
valuation we may find clues which are 
needed if we are to understand the 
“problem ” of leisure (how on earth did 
it ever become a problem?), or help our- 
selves to break out of this dichotomy 
between “work” and “life” which is 
one of the most disturbing, and most 
universal, features of advanced indus- 
trialism. We shall proceed in our 
enquiry only if historians, anthropolo- 
gists, psychologists, economists, and many 
other scholars, make studies in depth and 
in detail, and bring together their find- 
ings, and resist the attempt to reduce 
them to a premature, half-baked socio- 
logical mish-mash. We must at least 
credit Professor Moore with teaching us 
this lesson. 


Edward Thompson is a senior lecturer 

in the extramural department of Leeds 

University. He is author of “ William 

Morris - Romantic to Revolutionary ” and 

Cie ae 4 of the English Working 
ass. 


Accommodation 


needed for the new Editor of Peace 
News, as from August (but would book 
now if necessary). Self-contained flat 
or house, furnished or unfurnished, 
minimum two bedrooms, London area. 
Suggestions and offers please to the 
General Manager, Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 
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Police 


Can Michael Randle in his interesting 
article on the police (June 12) say that 
any book has “the merits and defects of 
being written by a barrister”? Surely 
this is less valid than saying that any 
review has “the merits and | defects of 
being written by Mr Randle”? __ 

The reason why, in my book, I laid the 
blame for parsimonious treatment of the 
police on the public rather than on the 
Home Office is because budgets for the 
police are approved, and generally pared 
(see page 98, Eyre & Spottiswoode edi- 
tion), by local authorities - whom the 
Home Office often try to make more 
generous. 


I entirely agree with Mr Randle that a 
Single serious case of injustice can do 
more harm than all the crimes against 
property put together - though the mail 
train robbery which he quotes is not a 
good example because of the injuries 
caused to the engine-driver. Before 
writing my book I tried to make the best 
objective assessment possible of the inci- 
dence of injustice caused by the police. 
Besides having several discussions at 
the National Council for Civil Liberties, 
I asked - among others - Peace News, 
Transport House, Tribune, The Guardian, 
Daily Worker, Daily Herald, Daily 
Mirror, several MPs, the Homosexual 
and Abortion Law Reform Societies, 
Justice, the Society of Labour Lawyers, 
the St Stephens Gardens Tenants Asso- 
ciation, the Fabian Society, and many 
convicted friends and acquaintances for 
evidence of police corruption or dis- 
crimination. 

The results are in Chapter One and on 
pages 168-193 of the book, where (Mr 
Randle does not mention) there ae 
attacked every one of the factors he cites 
as tending to See a aaa pata 
coming to light: e igno! e | 
Rovere of many of the potential victims, 
the tendency of the police to cover up 
for each other and of ba taser ae 
jurors to accept police evidence, an fe 
absence of a system for the indepen an 
investigation of complaints. Reeth 
passage about the Rooum cane a ue 
be removed from the ee in the pr 
when it became sub juaice. a 
But there are other forms of eee: 
which has many disguises. Mr Rant i 
does not mention the estimate (inclu a 
on p 169 of the book) of the ii 
Council for Civil Liberties that, 0 u 
complaints they receive against te 
police, less than about 17% apperr | 
be well-founded, and 4% substantiable. 


Does Mr Randle not think it fair to the 
thousands of “straight” policemen that 
something should also be said about 
those remaining 83% of complaints - 
especially as they are forbidden to say 
or write anything themselves? Police- 
men, frequently judged only by their 
uniform as targets for hostile emotional 
feelings, form a parish group in our 
society that has many parallels to that 
of coloured people. The only solution 
for both speculation about police stand- 
ards and for deviant police behaviour 
itself is the independent investigation of 
allegations - which is the main theme 
of my book. The Government’s failure 
to introduce this after the Sheffield and 
Rooum cases is even less defensible 
since I discovered in a sample survey of 
all police ranks that a majority of police- 
men themselves are in favour of such a 
measure. 

Ben Whitaker, 

1 King’s Bench Walk, London E.C.4. 


Michael Randle replies: My point was 
not that Mr Whitaker makes no mention 
of the factors that tend to prevent police 
malpractices from coming to light but 
that he fails to take full account of their 
seriousness. He seems to me to be far 
less alarmed by the situation than an 
objective assessment of all the factors 
involved warrants. This is evident 
throughout the book even where he is 
marshalling his arguments in favour of 
such reforms as the independent investi- 
gation of complaints, which he urges 
more on the grounds that it will dispel 
suspicion between the police and the 
public and ensure that justice is seen 
to be done than because it is urgently 
needed to meet an alarming situation in 
which serious injustices have certainly 
occurred, and in which we have almost 
no useful statistics with which to gauge 
the magnitude of the problem. 


Mr. Whitaker comes nearest to summing 
up his general attitude in the opening 
paragraphs of Chapter 7, where, as I 
pointed out, he cites certain statistics 
“without taking into account factors 
that throw doubt on their validity - 
sometimes factors which he considers 
quite separately elsewhere.” This does 
not mean that I am in favour of pil- 
lorying the police, and obviously any 
statistics that throw light on the problem 
should be cited, provided their limita- 
tions are clearly stated and they are not 
invested with a significance they do not 
possess, 

Mr Whitaker has missed my point about 
the Home Office. The passage in question 
comes in the context of a discussion of 


Bertha von Suttner 


the fiftieth 
Last Sunday, June 21, was 
anniversary of the death of Bertha von 
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Nobel. 

ES, 3 with ner husband Arthur 
yon Suttner she went to the Russian 
Caucasus, where they worked at teach- 
ing and writing for nine seid a 

etween Russia and Turkey in 
anes taunt about a great change in 
their lives. Bertha von Suttner volun- 
teered as a Red Cross sister in a cholera 
hospital, and she and her husband sent 
reports to newspapers about the devasta- 
tion of war, and the hunger and poverty 
it caused. They felt the need to work 
for peace, and dedicated their lives 


it. 
in 1885 the couple, by then well known 
for their writings, had to return to 


Vienna, where they made contacts with 
various peace organisations. Then in 
1889 an anti-war novel by Bertha von 
Suttner entitled Lay Down Your Arms 
was published by a printer in Leipzig. 
Many publishers both in Austria and 
Germany refused to handle it, saying that 
their readers would be offended, and 
that “in our country, with its military 
traditions, such a novel cannot appear.” 


However, Bertha von Suttner’s belief 
that people are interested in world dis- 
armament, the settlement of disputes by 
negotiation, and the abolition of war, 
was not disappointed. The first issue 
was sold out in a few weeks, the novel 
was translated into twelve languages, 
and it exercised a growing influence on 
public opinion She received enthu- 
siastic letters from Leo Tolstoy, Alfred 
Nobel and others. 


As a result of an appeal by her, the 
Austrian Peace Society, with some 2,000 
members, was founded in 1891. The 
Suttner couple won over Alfred Nobel, 
who in his will founded the Nobel 
prizes. 


Arthur von Suttner died in 1902, and the 
loss was a heavy blow to his wife. But 
her work continued, and in 1905 she re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize. She became 
known as ‘ Friedensbertha,” and was a 
symbol of the international pacifist move- 
ment, Her last words to her secretary 
before her death in the summer of 1914 
were: “ You must say to all peoples, 
*Lay down your arms ”.” 

Henriette Hainisch is President of the 
Council of Austrian women’s organisa- 
tions. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


the shortages of manpower and equip- 
ment not only in local forces but also 
in the Metropolitan force - the largest 
force in the country and the one for 
which the Home Office is directly re- 
sponsible. 


The Cologne incident 


For some of us the arguments on non- 
violence versus force are difficult to 
judge in the abstract. We need to relate 
them to concrete examples. The recent 
incident near Cologne when a maniac 
attacked schoolchildren with a flame- 
thrower and stabbed teachers to death 
was a shocking case of violence, and 
helps to illustrate the complexity of the 
subject, and explain some of the views 
on both sides of the debate. 


1. If anticipation of the attack had been 
possible a guard with superior force 
could have prevented it, aiming at arrest 
with minimum injury. (The police 
principle.) 

2. A powerful weapon which would blow 
up the whole school along with the in- 
truder would have been useless for 
defence. Nor would its possession have 
been any deterrent to such a maniac 
(CND's case.) 


3. If the attacker had himself had a 
small nuclear bomb, or a chemical or 
bacteriological war device, no defence 
would have been possible. (The con- 
tinuing manufacture and proliferation of 
such things will make that sort of horror 
more likely - some incidence of insanity 
is inevitable.) 


4. If somebody had shot the assailant in 
the school, a few children would also 
have been hit, but many would have 
been saved. (It is in this spirit that 
ee have killed and died in many 
wars. 


5. A non-lethal weapon like tear-gas 
might have been equally effective, though 
unpleasant to others as well as the 
offender. (The international parallel 
might be economic boycott.) 


6. If the assailant had a previous history 
of anti-social tendencies the community 
should have been vigilant, particularly 
to prevent access to offensive weapons, 
(Equally applicable to groups or nationa! 
governments.) 

7, The attacker was obsessed with a per- 
sonal grudge about a war pension claim. 
Might sympathetic consideration of his 
suffering - as a youth involved in mass 
horror - have prevented his own sense- 
less violence? (Could attention now to 
the needs of underprivileged nations 
and to racial grievances prevent future 
wars?) 

Would this sort of relationship to real 
life happenings sometimes help disarma- 
ment propagandists to explain their 
arguments to others - and appreciate 
theirs? 

Anne James, 

84 Offmoor Road, Birmingham 32. 


Discrimination 


I used to work in the local Ministry 
of Pensions and National Insurance and 
came into contact with much of the dis- 
crimination referred to in your editorial 
of June 12. Like the Ministry of Labour, 
the Ministry of Pensions is a social ser- 
vice. Unfortunately some of the most 
conservative and unenlightened people 
I have known were employed there. The 
coloured people who came for national 
insurance cards, welfare foods and sick 
benefits, were frequently cursed for mis- 
understanding civil service red tape, and 
maliciously referred to as “wogs” and 
“black buggers.” On the other hand, 
thriving capitalists were generously 
allowed to make mistakes, their charm 
and good manners overriding their 
foolishness. 

Although a few of my fellow civil ser- 
vants were sympathetic to immigrants 
the great majority were not, and I have 
had fiery arguments with some of these 
uy social workers.” There are presumably 
similar civil servants, who further dis- 
crimination policies of employers, at the 
Ministry of Labour. Until unprejudiced 
staffs are found for all branches of these 
“social services” this unfairness will 
continue. 

Most civil servants love the businessmen 
and despise the workers - hence the co- 
operation with employers. 

J. Lloyd (Miss), 

92 Wimborne Road, 

Fallings Park, Wolverhampton. 
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Elizabeth Slater’s letter (Peace News, 
June 19) about racial discrimination in 
England, coming as it does from one be- 
longing to this country, is encouraging. 
Anyone who has eyes to see knows that 
discrimination exists here. A glance at 
a notice board (for rooms) with a num- 
ber of “sorry, no coloured” cards 
would give you a fair idea about it. 
More intelligent landlords exclude the 
coloureds by writing that they want 
“clean, decent men.” Sometimes they 
would not mention anything like that, 
but would give you a plain lie instead, 
saying that “the room is gone.” 


Last week I went to a landlord with a 
friend of mine after seeing on a notice 
board that he had a room at his disposal 
for a single man, At first he said that 
the room was for a single man, obviously 
thinking that we wanted to share it. 
When I replied that we had known this 
and that it was I who wanted the room, 
he said, “sorry, it’s gone.” He was 
palpably lying. 

The discrimination exists in many other 
flelds too. Even a university dance hall 
is not free from it. Coloured boys are 
constantly refused by the white girls 
when they approach them to dance. 
Almost always, it is the English girl who 
is more strict about it than her Euro- 
pean counterpart. 

The problems arising out of racial dis- 
crimination in this country cannot be 
solved unless the men and women of 
this country come forward; speaking 
frankly, I am not very hopeful about it. 
Many Englishmen, condoning the actions 
as “acts of individual taste and choice,” 
would not admit that discrimination 
exists, and most are indifferent to it. 
Perhaps they will feel the sting only 
when they themselves become victims, 
like Elizabeth Slater. I cannot think that 
that day will ever come. 

Mahmud Hasan, 

91 Highbury Hill, London N.5. 


In prison 


Brian McGee, former secretary of the 
London Committee of 100, was moved 
on Tuesday June 9 from Wandsworth 
Prison to Brixton, at the start of the 
“civil” part of his sentence. He was 
sentenced on April 29, together with Pat 
Arrowsmith, to six months’ imprisonment 
for refusing to sign a binding-over order 
arising from the Ruislip demonstration 
at Easter. 

He would very much like to thank the 
many friends, known and unknown, who 
have sent him cards during his stay in 
Wandsworth. Those who have been in 
prison themselves will know the pleasure 
and encouragement brought by even a 
simple postcard. He is still! able to 
receive cards, and in addition he is 
anxious for reading matter (especially 
Philosophy, “progressive” politics, science 
fiction) to supplement the meagre prison 
library. However, books sent into 
Brixton may not be brought out again, 
so unfortunately any books sent will have 
to be as a gift and not a loan. They will 
of course remain to benefit other 
prisoners. 

Now that Brian is a civil prisoner, visit- 
ing is less restricted than previously. 
Anybody who would like to visit him is 
asked to contact me at the address below 
or at ARC 7200 during the day, to 
arrange a convenient time. 

Hazel McGee, 

66 Church Crescent, London N. 10. 


Book bargain 
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Policemen who planted bricks are jailed 


Challoner: judge demands inquiry 


At the Old Bailey last Tuesday Mr Justice 
Lawton called for a further inquiry into 
the “disturbing” affair of Detective- 
Sergeant Harold Challoner. 

He sentenced three policemen, who had 
been training under Challoner, to a total 
of eleven years’ imprisonment after they 
had been found guilty by a jury of con- 
spiracy to pervert the course of public 
justice by making false arrests, false 
statements and fabricating evidence. 
They had planted bricks on innocent 
people, and then charged them with 


possessing offensive weapons, during the 
demonstrations against the Greek royal 
visit last July. PCs Oakey and Gold- 
smith were each jailed for four years, 
and Battes for three years. 

Passing sentence, Mr Justice Lawton 
said: “ Honest police officers are the but- 
tress of society. Dishonest and perjured 
policemen are like an infernal machine, 
oe away to the destruction of us 
a me 

Then the judge recalled Det-Supt John 
du Rose, who interviewed 700 people 


Government 


to make 


atom shelter survey 


A pilot survey of buildings that might 
be used as communal shelters in nuclear 
war is to be made by the Government, 
a report in The Guardian stated on 
June 19. The survey will be made in 
the counties of Hereford and Leicester 
(including the city of Leicester), Ham- 
mersmith and Banstead. 

It is hoped that the survey will re- 
veal existing buildings that would be 
suitable “as communal shelter for the 
occupants of houses where the degree of 
protection is small and could not readily 
be improved.” 


MLE protests 
next month 


The experimental ship for the NATO 
multilateral force project, the USS 
Biddle, will set sail on July 15 from 
Norfolk, Virginia. The MLF is an 
American proposal for ships with Polaris 
missiles with warheads 50 times the size 
of the Hiroshima bomb, manned by a 
mixed crew from all the NATO 
nations. 

London Region CND in conjunction with 
the Liaison Committe of Women’s Peace 
Groups is organising protest demonstra- 
tions against the MLF on July 15. 

From 3 to 5 p.m. the women’s groups 
will mount a vigil outside the Admiralty 
building in Lillie Road, Earls Court. 
They will also be lobbying Parliament 
and sending deputations to the Ministry 
of Defence and the embassies of the six 
other countries who will be providing 
crews for the USS Biddle West 
Germany, Italy, Holland, Greece, Turkey 
and the USA. 

From 6 p.m. onwards there will be a 
lobby of Parliament, and from 7 to 9.30 
p.m. London Region CND will mount 
a vigil outside the Admiralty building 
in Earls Court and outside the six em- 
bassies; it will also send deputations to 
the embassies and the Ministry of 
Defence. 


Mr C. M. Woodhouse, Joint Under- 
Secretary at the Home Office, stated on 
June 18 in a written parliamentary 
reply to Major Patrick Wall that the 
Government did not at present contem- 
plate a national programme for the 
provision of fall-out shelters. Advice to 
householders on providing such shelter 
“within their own homes” was available 
and would be made widely known by 
broadcast and other means in an emer- 
gency. Meanwhile, a pilot survey is to be 
made. 

The areas selected for the survey are 
regarded as offering a representative 
sample of conditions in the country as 
a whole. All the local authority associa- 
tions have been consulted by the Home 
Office which reports that they are in 
general agreement. The first step will 
be to identify and list dwellings which, 
in the view of the authorities, afford low 
protection - caravans, bungalows and 
lightly built houses. The location of each 
group will be noted to determine the 
total number of people needing com- 
munal shelter. 

The average density of population in 
England and Wales is 3.2 per dwelling, 
but to allow for a margin of safety and 
for local variations, a figure of four 
people for each “low protection” dwel- 
ling will. be assumed. It will be assumed 
also that the population in ‘ reception 
areas” will be doubled, and that com- 
munal shelter must be provided on the 
basis of eight people per dwelling. When 
the survey has been completed a number 
of potential communal shelters will be 
looked at. It is assumed that there will 
be a surplus of shelter in large towns, 
but a deficit in rural areas and small 
towns. No limit will be placed on travel 
distance to shelter, and the Home Office 
hopes that provision in the towns will 
make good deficiencies in rural areas. 
Basements in non-residential buildings 
are expected to provide the communal 
shelter needed. The survey should be 
completed by the end of the year, and 
the results will be studied before a 
national survey is considered. 


earlier this year in the Home Office in- 
quiry into cases in which Challoner was 
involved, and said to him: 


“T want you to bring to the notice of 
the Commissioner my grave disturbance 
that Det-Sgt Challoner was on duty on 
July 11. On the evidence I have heard 
from the doctors when he was arraigned, 
it seems likely he had been mentally 
unbalanced for some time. The evidence 
from Supt Burdett in this case has wor- 
ried me a great deal. I think it is a 
matter which ought to be looked into 
further.” 

The jury took four hours last Tuesday 
to decide that the three policemen were 
guilty. The case had started eight days 
earlier on Monday, June 15. On June 
4 Challoner had been found insane and 
unfit to plead by an Old Bailey jury. 
The position of five men at present in 
prison after cases in which Challoner 
was involved is at present being investi- 
gated by the Home Office. The National 
Council for Civil Liberties has stated that 
there are 27 such cases, and demanded 
that they be reviewed. 

Donald Rooum, the cartoonist, instigated 
the uproar about the brick cases last 
July, when after receiving advice from 
a solicitor he went to an expert who 


could find no trace of brickdust in the 
pocket in which Challoner alleged he 
had been carrying a brick. 


Donald Rooum told Peace News last 
Wednesday : “ After this verdict, I think 
there is no excuse now for keeping some 
of the men who were convicted on Chal- 
loner’s evidence in jail. I agree with 
the demand of the National Council for 
Civil Liberties that these men should be 
released. 

“I note that the Home Secretary was 
very quick to stop negotiations in the 
case of Bert Bensen (the American whose 
deportation the Home Secretary has 
ordered), and I think it is regrettable 
that he is being so tardy about releasing 
these men from prison. He has had the 
police report on Challoner’s activities for 
three weeks now. 

“ While I think imprisonment is hard on 
these three policemen, it is inevitable 
that if you have a system of police in- 
quiries into police behaviour it will fol- 
low usual police methods and try to 
secure a conviction. There are other 
means by which this case could have 
been cleared up. The police could simply 
have dismissed these men, and then they 
could, if they wished, have appealed 
against dismissal, getting a fair trial 
without the threat of imprisonment.” 


Bert Bensen 


Mr Bert Bensen, the American lecturer 
ordered by the Home_ Secretary, Mr 
Henry Brooke, to leave Britain, has gone 
into hiding and said that he will not be 
“at home” for a few months. In a press 
statement issued on June 17 he 
said: 


“ After 24 years in England, during 
which time I have supported the anti- 
nuclear movement and have _been 
studying social problems, Henry 
Brooke, the Home Secretary, has 
signed a deportation order against me. 
He will give no reasons for this action 
other than that my continued presence 
in Britain ‘would not be in the public 
interest.’ Solicitors and MPs .. . have 
been unable to learn the reasons, 
despite repeated and patient attempts. 
It is therefore impossible to refute any 
untrue allegations that may have been 
made against me. 


“I intend to resist the attempt to 
deport me by all the means at my dis- 
posal .. . I shall not be ‘at home’ for 
a few months. .. . I propose eventu- 
ally to reappear, at a time of my own 
choosing, to challenge this most unfair 
deportation order . . . This will be in 
the autumn, shortly after the return 
of a Labour Government .. . for I 
hope that lLabour’s conceptions of 
what is or is not ‘in the public 
interest’ differ fundamentally from 


Peaceful inspection at Orford Ness 


Hazel McGee reports: The Atomic 
Weapons Research Establishment at 
Orford Ness has lurked undisturbed in 
the Suffolk marshes for too long. Last 
weekend's “inspection party” from the 
East Anglian Committee of 100 did not 
find out anything new about the estab- 
lishment itself - it was in fact stopped 
much further from it than several indi- 
vidual investigators in previous weeks - 
but it succeeded in drawing some local 
attention to the place, and also proved 


Prisoners 


The Committee of 100 Welfare Group 
reports that the following people are 
still in prison. 

Wormwood Scrubs: Brian Buchan (6 
months - expected release date about 
September 28). 

Wandsworth : 19797 Terry Chandler (9 
eal - expected release date August 
Brixton : 5544 Brian McGee (6 months - 
expected release date October 28). 
Holloway : 988 Pat Arrowsmith (6 months 
- expected release date October 28). 
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that official sensitivity on the subject is 
suspiciously high. 

About twenty people who held a small 
meeting in Aldeburgh and then set out 
along the shingle bank of the Ness were 
later joined by groups from Cambridge 
and London. Sea, sky and shore were 
uniformly grey and desolate. The domes 
and aerials of the establishment could be 
seen some miles inland across the 
marshes - which brand new notices pro- 
claimed to be a prohibited area belong- 
ing to the Atomic Energy Authority. 


After about a mile of rough walking on 
the shingle the group was stopped by 
a perfunctory cordon of a few policemen, 
who said we were on AEA property. 
After some discussion we decided that 
the foreshore, at least, could not be 
AEA property; so, keeping between 
high and low watermarks, the group set 
off again, escorted by a few police, one 
of whom reported our progress through 
a walkie-talkie radio. 

After about another two miles (which 
seemed considerably further in the 
biting wind and rain, our feet sinking 
in the shingle) we approached a bizarre 
“cordon” again. Fifteen policemen 
stood shoulder to shoulder across the 
foreshore, one end in the sea, the other 
at high water mark. We were warned 


that any person walking further would 
be arrested and held in custody. The 
prohibition applied only to demonstra- 
tors - pressmen were allowed past the 
barrier to take photographs from the 
other side. We pointed out that they 
could not prevent us from walking over 
the foreshore, but they were plainly not 
interested in legal niceties and repeated 
the threat to arrest. 

The Committee did not wish for arrests 
on this occasion, so we returned to a 
meeting in Aldeburgh, where the local 
people (only about forty in number; for 
a Saturday night the place was incredi- 
bly deserted) were told what had hap- 
pened and urged to join the committee 
in its efforts to expose the AWRE to 
public view. 

This small “ pilot project” may well be 
the preliminary to a major demonstra- 
tion later, when more has been found 
out about the function of Orford Ness 
AWRE. As usual the Official Secrets 
Act featured prominently in the proceed- 
ings; the AEA sent the East Anglia 
Committee a hundred copies of the 1960 
schedule relating to Orford Ness, and we 
had the impression that any arrests last 
Saturday would have been under the 
Act. There is no doubt that the authori- 
ties have something they wish to hide; 
just what, remains to be seen. 


In hidi 

those of the Tory Ho 

Henry Brooke.” mA pemsccretay: 
The “Friends of Bert Bensen ” intend to 
show their solidarity with him. They 
are asking supporters to meet at the 
National Gallery side of Trafalgar Square 
on Friday, July 3, at 7.30 p.m., when an 
action in support of Bert Bensen will 
be outlined to them. 
Mr Eric Lubbock, Liberal MP for Orping- 
ton, is continuing his efforts on Mr 
Bensen’s behalf. He was due to see 
Miss Mervyn Pike, a junior Home Office 
Minister, yesterday, June 25. 
Mrs Judith Hart is to ask for an adjourn- 
ment debate on the general principles 
reeerding aliens and the immigration 
aws. 


Disobedience call 
to Christians 


Denis Knight writes : ‘“ Obedience to God 
includes disobedience to much of what 
the churches and the state have taught 
us to obey,” said the Rev Bill Sargent 
last Saturday at the Friends Meeting 
House in St Martin’s Lane. Christ, he 
said, had come with a job to do; and the 
job of Christians today was to change 
the mind and practice of the Church to 
the mind and practice of Christ. 
Bill Sargent (Anglican), Fr Simon Blake, 
, and Norman Frith (SoF) were 
speakers at an ecumenical gathering 
called by PAX and London Christian 
CND for a “ Christian Dialogue on Non- 
Violence.” The meeting was attended 
by over 50 Christians and a small num- 
ber of Jews and non-Christians. In the 
chair were Count Michael de la Bedoyere, 
replaced after the tea interval by Maeve 
Wilkins of Christian CND. A _ lively 
dialogue ensued, in which many practical 
aspects of non-violent resistance were 
examined. 


US lifts travel ban 


on Communists 


The US Supreme Court last Monday de- 
clared unconstitutional legislation pre- 
venting members of the American Com- 
munist Party from travelling outside the 
Western hemisphere, The Times reported 
on Tuesday. 

The Internal Security Act of 1950 pro- 
hibited members of Communist organ- 
isations ordered to register under the 
Act from applying for or using pass- 
ports. 

Justice Arthur Goldberg held that the 
Act restricted too broadly and_ indis- 
criminately the right of travel, and 
thereby abridged the liberty guaranteed 
by the Fifth Amendment. He recalled 
that in 1958 the Supreme Court declared 
that the right to travel abroad was an 
important aspect of the citizen’s liberty. 
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